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FACT 8 COMMENT 


A A RECENT meeting of the paint manufac- 
turers, Mr. Gardner, director of the Insti- 
tute of Paint and Varnish Research at Wash- 

ington, made the statement 
The Psychological that if a man were confined 
Effect of Color in a room, the color scheme 

of which was solely a bril- 
liant red, for a period of six months, he would 
go insane. 

“Gloomy rooms,” observed Mr. Gardner, 
and inharmonious color surroundings cause dom- 
estic unhappiness and many serious mental and 
physical illnesses.” . . é 

Mr. Gardner went further to prove that if 
animals were kept long enough in dark rooms, 
they not only lost weight rapidly but failed to 
reproduce. On the other hand, light and cheerful 
colors had the opposite effect. 

“It is reasonable to suppose, therefore,” he 
said, “that such reactions would apply to human 
beings. In fact, a study of this situation is now 
being made in many scientific institutions where 
it has been found that persons who suffer from 
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nervous disorders should be surrounded by light 
blue tones and that chrome yellow will actually 
benefit the man who is shell-shocked.”’ 

To all of which the daily newspapers gave 
considerable space, although there is nothing new 
in the theory or in the experiments. In “Color 
Value,” published originally in 1907, I observed: 

“The effect of color is exciting or disturb- 
ing, tranquilizing or pleasing, inexplicable and 
inexpressible, affecting the senses like an appeal 
to the passions or the appetite. One might as 
well explain the love of sport, literature, art or 
vice. The sense of color is a nerve sense, and 
this sense varies in the individual. We know that 
colors which aré strongest in direct sun rays, like 
red and orange, arouse the normal senses, while 
the blues and violets quiet. 

“Nature provides vast fields of green be- 
cause favorable in its effects upon humanity. 
Experiments prove that men of extreme sensi- 
bility exposed to the influences of red light finally 
show excitement which gives muscular develop- 
ment fifty percent in excess of the power pos- 
sessed by the same subject when exposed for the 
same period under, the influences of blue light. 

“Color, like music, while subjected to posi- 
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tive rules of harmony, appeals to natures accord- 
ing to the responsiveness of their nerve sense, 
and the practical decorator in dealing with a 
customer should discover at the outstart the 
character of that nerve sense. Some natures 
respond to the normal colors, barbaric colors. 
Some respond to the softer tints and are disturbed 
by the sharper tones. A dulled sense requires 
sharp contrasts, a quickened sense is satisfied 
with the soft gray tones. Apart from any ques- 
tion of propriety or environment, the individual 
taste for color must be determined before the 
individual taste can be pleased.” 


Ww" do we know about values? 

Precious little, excepting in the purely 
commercial articles. A customer may be able 
to determine that canned corn is cheap 
at llc because she has always been 
paying 12%c for the same brand. 
But she can’t tell whether a chair is 
cheap that has been marked down 
from $185 to $162.50. She can perhaps figure 
the cost and value of her window nets because 
she gets samples at various shops and compares 
them. But she will pay more for the one damask 
than another if she thinks there is more silk in 
it and more substance to it, and particularly if 
she likes the color and pattern better. 

Art value and material value ought to bear 
close relationship. There ought to be an obvious 
balance between art and utility, but unfortunately 
there is not. 


What is 
Value? 


The eye value overwhelms the quality value. 

That is where the design pirate hurts because 
he puts eye value into cheap material and kills 
the original, which had been made in better 
quality. 

Years ago when George Carter was a buyer 
for Stern Brothers, he had an experience which 
illustrates how little the public knows of values. 
He had some imported lace bedspreads. They 
didn’t sell. He marked them down from $1,500 
to $1,400. Still they didn’t go. He marked the 
ticket again $1,300 and $1,200, but they didn’t 
sell. One day in conversation with a member of 
his firm, he protested against marking them 
down any further and observed that perhaps they 
would sell just as quick if he marked them up 
instead of down. So he marked them back to 
the original figure and the next day, they sold. 

A few months ago at the Nolen sale at the 
Anderson Galleries, a lithograph called “Thanks- 


, 


giving Day,” a Winter scene, one of Currier & 
Ives’, 21 x 28 inches, was sold for $85. Shortly 
afterwards, identically the same thing was sold 
at the Peters’ sale for $800. 

Why? Because at the first sale they didn’t 
have the right clientele. There were not enough 
people present who really wanted the print. 

So here again is an illustration of how little 
one knows of values, and how senseless it is to 
attempt to push things by mark-down methods, 
things, that will never sell unless presented to the 
right clientele. 

In furniture and furnishings or anything into 
which the element of art may enter, the public 
pays for eye value and they do not need special 
inducements if the thing is what they want. 


: MAY seem like the work of supererogation 
to criticize the American wing of the -Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The furniture, side- 

walls, wood trims, cornices and doors 


A Need are all authentic examples. Their 
for collection and assemblage shows great 
“Props” — skill, great labor and intelligence. And 


yet, there is something lacking. The 
rooms are cold. They show no evidences of 
reality because there is no evidence of use. 

Here are fifteen rooms for various purposes, 
but there are no books on the library tables, nor 
a single familiar article of man’s use or woman’s 
use, not so much as a band-box, a parasol, a pipe 
or musket in the corner—none of the unconsid- 
ered trifles that make for realism. 

Some years ago, one of the big department 
stores in New York built a nursery room for 
display purposes and the furnishings and toys 
were all arranged in orderly fashion. It was 
obviously a child’s room and yet it lacked con- 
viction. There was something wrong about it, 
until some inspired genius disarranged the fur- 
nishings, broke up a few toys and then the place 
looked natural. It made a hit. 

So with the Metropolitan Museum. 

Of course, they have to regard their work 
from the museum standpoint and observe mu- 
seum dignity but they would carry greater con- 
viction to the minds of the public if into these 
rooms, they would introduce related furnishings 
so necessary to a room that is practical. 

On the stage, they call these collateral fur- 
nishings “props.” And that is what is needed in 
the American wing, if we are to arouse the. 
imagination and create a sentimental picture. 








FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


i: FRANCE the work of Boule is an out- 
standing example of the use of metal, both 
for inlay and for mountings which were finished 
in “ormolu,” a brilliant color produced by the 
use of less zinc and more copper than was com- 
monly employed in the composition of brass. 
The brilliancy of ormolu mounting was still 
greater enhanced by the use of gold lacquers. 
The term ebeniste, first used in France to 
indicate a cabinet- 
worker who worked 
in ebony, came even- 
tually to be applied 
to the French makers 
of fine cabinet work. 
Of the various ex- 
otic imported woods 
used for inlay pur- 
poses and for veneer- 
ing, few of them were 
plentiful enough to 
be used for solid con- 
struction work. 
Rosewood, which 
was found both in 
South America and 
in East India, was 
sometimes used in 
solid form but gener- 
ally in combination 
with mahogany. 
Chippendale con- 
structed tables with 
rosewood tops and 
mahogany bases, but 
the absence of any 
quantity of _ historic 
rosewood furniture, 
comparable to the col- 
lection: of mahogany 
pieces now in mu- 


positories would indi- 
cate that rosewood was at no time as plentiful 
as mahogany for it possesses lasting qualities 
which, together with its beautiful color and grain, 
would have lead to its preservation had it been 
as freely used. 

Rosewood, a product of the dalbergia nigra 
tree, is exported from Honduras, Brazil, Rio de 
Janiero, Bahia, West Indies, and Ceylon. 





Indian rosewood, a purplish-black wood, 
closely grained and mostly without figure, is 
exported from Bombay. 

Rosewood logs, while usually attaining large 
size, are generally rotten at the heart, which 
necessitates their being converted into sections 
half-round in shape, from ten to twenty feet 
long and varying in thickness from six to eigh- 
teen inches. Because of this, they are sold 
entirely by weight. 

Splinters of rose- 
wood are considered 
to be extremely poi- 
sonous and for this 
reason, rare care has 
to be exercised in its 
employment. 

Satinwood, per- 
haps the most favored 
of all woods as a 
foundation for inlay 
in the late XVIII 
Century, was taken 
up by the noted Geor- 
gian cabinet-makers, 
particularly Chippen- 
dale and Sheraton, 
immediately subse- 
quent to the great 
popularity of mahog- 
any and rosewood. 

Satinwood was 
seldom employed in 
its solid state, perhaps 
because of the fact 
that it attained its 
vogue during the time 
when inlay and ven- 
eering called for the 
supreme skill of the 


Eighteenth Century cupboard with inlaid satinwood cabinetmaker, and 
seums and other re- drawers. 


perhaps also because 
satinwood of fine 
grain was always more of a rarity than the dark- 
er woods. Satinwood is a native of India, each 
section, Central, South, East and West, producing 
wood peculiar to it. That of the West Indies is, 
perhaps, least desirable, being generally paler and 
with less lustre than the woods of the other 
sections. 


Ceylon satinwood has also definite grain 
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and color characteristics, and Ceylon is an im- 
portant source of supply at the present time. 
Satinwood attained great popularity in Eng- 
land toward the end of the Eighteenth Century, 
and many of the finest pieces of inlaid work of 
that period were largely composed of satinwood. 
The name is derived from the brilliant wave-like 
figure of the wood which ages to a rich golden 
color and forms an 
excellent foil for the 
color inlays as well 
as for the exquisite 
cameo paintings 
which enriched much 
of the furniture of 
Sheraton and the 
Brothers Adam. 
King wood, from 
tropical America or 
Guiana, is dark pur- 
ple with darker 
streaks of the same 
color. Usually obtain- 
able only in narrow 
sizes, up to 5 inches. 
Hare-wood, or 
Hair-wood, is a vari- 
ation of sycamore, 
and this wood, as well as birch and pear, was 
much used where a special color was desired by 
staining. . 


Ebony is of various sorts, ranging in color 





Louis XIV commode. Mother-of-pearl and copper mar- 
quetry. Attributed to Boule. 


from yellowish white to red, brown, green and 
jet black. It is entirely tropical, coming from the 
West Indies, South India, Ceylon and South 
Africa. 

Snakewood or leopard wood is a product of 
British Guiana of a dark chestnut brown with 
darker mottled bands. 

Amboyna takes its name from one of its 
places of origin in the 
Molucca Islands, be- 
ing found in both 
Ceram and Amboyna, 
and exported from 
Singapore. 

Thuya, a_ burr 
from Morocco in Al- 
geria, is thought to be 
the “citronwood” of 
the Romans, by whom 
it was highly prized, 
and employed at great 
expense. Pliny says 
that Cicero spent 
500,000. sesterces, or 
about $27,000, for a 
single table; Asinius 
Pallio spent the equi- 
valent of $54,000; 
King Juba, $65,000; and the family of the 
Cethegi, $75,000 for a single slab. 

When the veins and fibres of the wood ran 
in a wavy line, they were called “tigrine” or 


Eighteenth Century dressing-commode, satinwood inlaid. 













Satinwood Tulip Wood 





Crotch Satinwood Amaranth. 


TYPES OF FURNITURE INLAY WOODS ~*~ 
Courtesy of the Wm. L. Marshall Co., Ltd. 
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tiger tables; when they formed spirals like little 
whirl-pools, they were called “pantherine” or 
panther tables. 

It is usually a bright chestnut brown with 
groups of spots which are generally holes. Thuya 
is sold only in parcels or leaves of veneer. 

Tulipwood is of two kinds; the tulipwood 
of Brazil, a flesh red or rose-colored wood with 
stripes of yellow or gray. It is close grained and 
very hard and veneers are sawn rather than 
sliced. The remarkable color, of tulipwood made 
it a favorite with the Eighteenth Century English 
cabinetmakers for cross-banding and for inlay. 
Mexican tulipwood is similar “in structure and 
color but quite distinct from the Brazilian variety. 

Zebrawood, from Brazil and Guiana, has 
reddish brown stripes alternating with others of 
yellowish gray, used for banding and inlay work. 

Harewood, sometimes called mouse-wood or 
graywood, is sycamore which has been stained a 
bluish gray tint which, after exposure, turns to a 
brownish gray from which color it takes its name. 

Sycamore, which is allied to maple, is com- 
mon in Scotland, where it is called plane. | It is 
called sycamore in other parts of Europe, but in 
America it is called sycamore, plane-tree and 
buttonwood. It has a peculiarly characteristic 
grain of fine speckles or rays, and possesses un- 
usual powers of absorption which have made it 
a favorite for staining in imitation of other 
woods, including ebony. It is claimed to be pos- 


Lowis XV angle cupboard in rosewood and violetwood. 
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Louis XVI secretary in rosewood and amaranth. 


sible to stain quarter-inch stock of sycamore in 
such a way that the color penetrates the entire 
piece. 

Cherry, a product of Europe, North Asia, 
America and Australia, is a pinkish red wood, 
hard and varying in texture, but generally close- 
grained and not affected by atmospheric condi- 
tions. It is used for inlay, for small interior work, 
for jewel and instrument cabinets, and it has 
been stained to represent a variety of imported 
woods, including mahogany and walnut. 

Pearwood comes from Europe and West 
Asia and its hard close texture and even color 
somewhat resembles satinwood. 

Amaranth is a medium hard, close-grained 
tropical wood, shading from deep purple to a 
purplish gray of similar texture to mahogany, 
used for inlay. The principal source of this 
wood is Brazil. 


A SERIES of lectures beginning on November 

5th and ending December 10th, were given 
by Paul J. Woodward at the Brooklyn Museum 
on the following subjects: The Italian Styles, the 
English Styles, the French Styles, and the Early 
American Styles. 














Scenes such as these were exceedingly popular in the printed fabrics of Colonial times. At the left is the 


Boston State House; in the center, The Almshouse, Boston, and at the right The Boston State House. See 
text below. 


SUGGESTING DISTINCTLY COLONIAL 
PATTERNS IN AMERICAN CRE- 
TONNES AND CHINTZES 


| ig HAS always been a great wonder to me why 
the American manufacturers of cretonnes aud 
chintzes—and wall papers, too, for that matter— 
have not given more attention to early Colonial 
design. The furniture men are reproducing lit- 
erally all the old Colonial furniture. The rug 
men are reproducing the early weaves in rugs, 
and the early motifs. But the cretonne people 
are satisfied to fill this demand for Colonial styles 
with conventional patterns of the French or Eng- 
lish period, and there seems to be nothing in the 
market that is strictly American in design, show- 
ing historic American points of interest or patri- 
otic inscriptions or portraits. 

In the Colonial days, this sort of design, 
having a national sentimental quality, was ex- 
ceedingly popular. It often expressed itself in 
the glass-ware—even in the containers for whis- 
key or gin, vinegar and oil; and today an audi- 
ence of four or five hundred people will be 
gathered at the American Art Galleries for a 
sale of bottles, and some of the bottles, especially 
those that were produced during the Harrison 
campaign, known as “Log Cabin” bottles, will 
bring as high as one hundred dollars. All these 
bottles have blown into the mold patriotic Col- 
onial designs, or inscriptions of patriotic or pol- 
itical sentiment. If you go to an auction sale, a 
fragment of Jouy print or French design or Eng- 
lish design will bring about ten per cent. of the 
value of the same kind of a print with an Ameri- 
can scene depicted. Immediately after the Revo- 
lutionary War the English manufacturers fash- 
ioned their styles intended for the American mar- 
ket, with proper consideration for American 
sentiment. That sort of style was popular in 





America then, and it is popular in America to- 
day. It was a common thing for the European 
manufacturers to perpetuate old American land- 
marks. A hundred and fifty years ago they did 
more of it in England than we are doing in this 
country today. John Hancock’s house in Boston 
was a popular motif among the print and pottery 
men of Great Britain. So also was the Boston 
State House. “Washington’s Glory,” “America 
In Tears,” “The Erie Canal,’’ Franklin portraits, 
Lafayette, Hamilton and innumerable war heroes 
were adopted as design motifs. And these are the 
sort of designs that today are bringing big prices, 
and are being gathered by the art museums. 


A BOOK ON THE SPANISH STYLES 


MOST important volume has been recently 

published by William Helburn, Inc. on 
Spanish Decoration and Architecture, by William 
Laurence Bottomley. It is unusually well pre- 
pared, and the only authoritative book we know 
of upon this subject. There is a growing interest 
in Spanish art, not only Spanish furnishings but 
Spanish architecture, and this volume will come 
as a welcome aid to many decorators. Mr. 
Bottomley is a well known architect, a Beaux 
Arts graduate, and a man of fine artistic re- 
sources, and he has approached his work, not 
only qualified by his education, but by recent 
travel in Spain, where he personally took many 
photographs of interesting examples. His vol- 
ume is convincing by reason of these views. The 
history of Spanish art may be had elsewhere, but 
the illustrations enclosed within this volume can- 
not be found elsewhere ; and their practical value, 
moreover, is heightened by scale drawings. We 
commend it heartily to the trade, especially in the 
South and Far West. 
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THE NEED OF A “BOOK OF RULES” 


A city salesman of a New York jobbing firm 
writes us a very vigorous protest against 
the complications which come to him day after 
day, in his canvass of the market. He covers 
six or seven different classes of customers and 
his trouble naturally is, to adjust his prices to 
these many conditions in a manner equitable to 
all. But let him tell his own story: 

“The other day a salesman from a furniture 
house approached me with a proposition that I 
will let your conscience label. This salesman 
comes in daily contact with the public and the 
customer when buying furniture frequently 
wishes special coverings or draperjes. His house 
doesn’t carry this class of goods so it is the usual 
custom for the salesman to send this customer 
to a wholesaler. 

“In some cases the firm doesn’t want to 
bother with the transaction but this particular 
salesman, finding his opportunities for handling 
such customers increasing day by day, and find- 
ing it impossible for him to visit the upholstery 
wholesaler with the customer, proposes to send 
all this trade to me and let me take care of it, if 
I will pay him 10% for steering them. 

“Here is only one of the many cases we are 
up against. : 

“Our industry seems to be the only industry 
that has six or seven classes demanding consid- 
eration at wholesale. We have the furniture 
manufacturer, the retail furniture dealer, the 
upholsterer, decorator, department store, the gift 
shop, architect, and broker or independent sales- 
man. 

“Isn’t there something wrong with a trade 
that handles all this business through its whole- 
sale salesrooms, with no fixed policy of terms 
and prices? It is a wonder that salesmen can 
give any satisfaction at all where he has so many 
individual types to deal with; and to make the 
matter still more complicated, every one of these 
people indulge in the execrable habit of sending 
their clients to us, so that we salesmen must 
qualify not only as wholesalers, but retailers, dec- 
orators and advisors. 

“The decorator, seemingly a professional 
man, wants to be put in the same category as the 
lawyer, architect, doctor or any professional man 
or woman to whom a fee for consultation is paid. 
That would be all right if the decorators gave 
only advice, but they don’t. They may be listed 
into two groups, the man with a shop and the 


man without a shop. Both get the same dis- 
counts. One has overhead expenses. The other 
has no overhead, but so long as they are listed 
as decorators, they seem to be regarded all 
alike. Indeed, it is a difficult matter to deter- 
mine in the case of the decorator, between pro- 
fessionalism and commercialism. 

“And then we have on top of it all, the semi- 
professional class, the offspring of the schools 
that are springing up like mushrooms and are 
turning out students many of whom never expect 
to follow interior decoration as a business. They 
take it up as an accomplishment. They dabble 
in the work among their friends. 

“The magazines are full of interior decora- 
tive literature and gradually the public at large in 
great numbers, is encouraged to believe that they 
can get along without the decorator; and what 
they do is to get a complacent upholsterer or 
salesman in a furniture or carpet store to give 
them a card to the wholesale upholstery house. 

“Now, where can the line be drawn? 

“Who is going to write the trade’s code of 
ethics? The wholesalers and jobbers cannot do 
it. They are all of them working independently, 
running their own affairs according to their own 
ideas and there is no universal system of prices 
or discounts. The wholesalers and jobbers are 
too busy waiting on eight or ten different groups 
of customers to give time or heed to this exceed- 
ingly complex subject.” 





OLD GLASS 


3 eae ens will be delighted to learn of a 

much-needed book on glass-ware which has 
just been published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. It is by no less an authority than Mrs. N. 
Hudson Moore, and nobody in America is more 
competent to write on this subject than she. 
“Old Glass” is a very complete survey of the 
subject, beginning with the earliest historical 
data and carrying one through the Colonial and 
modern periods. The book is profusely illustrat- 
ed, answers every possible question, and covers 
every imaginable phase of the subject. We 
commend it most heartily, because today the dec- 
orator is called upon for so many of the furnish- 
ings of a house, that a knowledge of old glass is 
quite necessary. 


Mrs. Moore has gone very 
deeply into her subject, and deserves the thanks 
of a grateful public for her faithful research and 
indefatigable labor. 





RENAISSANCE HALL AND STAIRWAY FROM A SKETCH 
BY THE JOHN B. HOLTZCLAW CO., LOS ANGELES 
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Intelligent Application of at Least the Fundamental Rules of Scientific Selling and Selection 
Becoming Essential in Retail Store Management. Changing Attitude of Buyers Spells Doom for 
the “Hit-or-Miss” Merchant. 


HE careless “give ‘em anything” merchant 

and happy-go-lucky, “take anything” buyer of 
yesterday are disappearing from the avenues of 
modern business. Today’s rapidly developing at- 
titude of careful selection on the part of shoppers 
everywhere is being reflected in the need for more 
scientific management of stores. The successful 
retailer of tomorrow must substitute knowledge 
for guess-work in judging sales area and demand, 
according to the Domestic 


as to the established merchant in pointing the 
way. In planning to enter a new field the retailer 
may find, by a careful analysis, that his prospec- 
tive market does not reflect such favorable cir- 
cumstances as a cursory examination appeared to 
reveal. He may be saved from embarking upon 
the enterprise, preventing subsequent failure and 
much loss to society of wasted effort and capital.” 
The campaign should be visualized in its 
entirety, according to a 


Commerce Division of the 
Department of Commerce 
in “Measuring a_ Retail 
Market,” the third pamph- 
let in a series prepared at 
the suggestion of important 
retail organizations for the 
benefit of the store trade 
generally. 

Just as the manufact- 
urer and banker have real- 
ized the importance of re- 
search in their management 
problems, so may the retail 
merchant benefit by a study 
of his problems with a more 
analytical mind and in the 
light of facts scientifically 
gathered, the Division sug- 
gests. “Since the purpose 
of any retail business is to 
sell merchandise, thereby 
making. sufficient profit to 
compensate for the energy 
and capital expended, it 
seems only logical that the 
merchant should desire to 


The chief function of 
the merchant is to 
supply the customers’ 
demands, and the re- 
tailer can perform 
this service most ad- 
equately if he makes 
a quantitative analy- 
sis of the market and a quali- 
tative analysis of the consumer’s 
demands. Such sales researches 
serve as guides to the possibilities 
of the future and are of value to 
the prospective merchant in 
choosing his field, as well as to the 
established merchant in pointing 
the way. In planning to enter a 
new field the retailer may find, by 
a careful analysis, that his pros- 
pective market does not reflect 
such favorable circumstances as a 
cursory examination appeared to 
reveal. He may be saved from 
embarking upon the enterprise, 
preventing subsequent failure and 
much loss to society of wasted 
effort and capital. 





chapter devoted to “Preli- 
minary Analysis.” It is be- 
yond the hope of anyone to 
know all possible facts re- 
garding a particular market, 
so the only logical course 
for an organization desiring 
to try out market analysis 
on a small scale is to allot 
in advance a definite 
amount of tine and money 
for the survey and then 
keep to the schedule as far 
as practicable. 

Commenting on the ar- 
bitrary indications of some 
writers that the average city 
should draw from an out- 
side territory that embraces 
a population equal to 40 per 
cent of itself, the opinion is 
advanced that many condi- 
tions determine the extent 
of the city’s trading terri- 
tory. Of the more import- 
ant factors in this respect 
are those geographical con- 





obtain all the information 
possible relative to his 
market.” 

“The chief function of the merchant is to 
supply the customers’ demands,” and the retailer 
can perform this service most adequately if he 
makes a quantitative analysis of the market and 
a qualitative analysis of the consumer’s demands. 
“Such sales researches serve as guides to the pos- 
sibilities of the future and are of value to the 
prospective merchant in choosing his field, as well 





ditions playing their part in 

freeing a city from outside 
competition or in handicapping it in the race for 
trade. Merchandising methods extraordinarily 
fair and comprehensive have enabled some cities 
to include in their trade territory outlying dis- 
tricts whose population was equal to 75 per cent 
of that of the original city. One can not em- 
phasize too strongly the importance of efficient 
merchandising policies when an effort is being 
made to measure and ascertain a potential market. 
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‘Lhe utility of population statistics in retail 
planning is fully discussed. These are easy to 
obtain, and while not providing specific answers 
to all questions raised by retailers, nevertheless 
furnish a desirable background of valuable basic 
facts which may be used in connection with more 
specific information obtained by direct contact 
with the market. 

Age and sex distribution are important, par- 
ticularly_to certain distributors. For example, 
the growing influence of children in the purchases 
of parents has led to the sending of appeals to the 
“little folks” as an effective approach to the family 
purse. 

Liberality in spending on the part of gold 
miners compared with the more careful buying 
by coal miners is used as evidence of the need for 
studying the habits of the people. 

Because the Germans are noted as a thrifty 
race, any store catering to trade dominated by 
that nationality must offer dependable, staple 
merchandise at reasonable prices. The French- 
man’s love of dress and luxuries is well known, 
and so it is with practically all the store’s cus- 
tomers. 

“In times of strikes a great financial burden 
has often been carried by the merchant through 
the extension of credit and the situation in regard 
to periodic strikes should be of interest to any 
retailer who sells to laborers,” the pamphlet says 
in the section devoted to “Aspects of Labor 
Situation.” 

“Home ownership usually means perman- 
ence ; it is indicative of the prosperity of the com- 
munity, particularly in smaller towns and sub- 
urban districts, and is worthy of careful study.” 

The number of farmers who own the land 
they till, the number who are renters, and the 
average size of their families are a few of the 
important things to look into in considering a 
farming community. Condition of the soil and 
climate, facilities for reaching the market, dis- 
tance of haul, and ravages of insects influence the 
farmer’s pocket-book. 

Among other subjects discussed in the 
pamphlet in their bearing on retailing are “Diver- 
sification of Industries-Classification of Fac- 
tories; Neighborhood Purchasing Power; Labor 
Situation; Daily Living Habits; Considerations 
Affecting Farmers; Competition; and Limiting 
Factors of the Markets. The data presented were 
gathered directly from prominent retailers all 
over the country. The pamphlet represents the 
co-ordinated opinions of the most progressive re- 





tail agencies, and presents an approach to the 
solution of the problem heretofore unattempted. 
according to the Domestic Commerce Division. 
The pamphlet known as Trade Information Bul- 
letin No. 272, “Measuring a Retail Market,” may 
be obtained upon request from the Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in Washington, or upon application 
from any of the District offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 





SETH H. COLLINS RETIRES 


Ww the retirement of Seth H. Collins, who 
for many years had been the head of the 
print department of Deering, Milliken & Co., the 
trade loses the services of a man who has ac- 
complished great results. Thirty years ago, 
when we first knew Seth Collins, he was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Ely, Collins & Hale, manufac- 
turers of sofa cushions. His fine sense of color 
and design, led him into the broader field of cot- 


_ton printing and he became the guiding spirit of 


the Eddystone Mills under William Simpson & 
Sons. 

Early in the nineties, THE UPHOLSTERER 
commented upon the absurdity of always cover- 
ing mattresses with a blue and white ticking, be- 
cause ticking up to about 1892 was invariably 
printed in that combination. There was no ex- 
ception to the rule, and following our editorial on 
the subject, Seth Collins came to see us and dis- 
cussed the possibilities, with the result that the 
Eddystone people soon brought out a line in cre- 
tonne colorings. This was the beginning of a 
big field of operation, and ever since, Mr. Collins 
has been in the forefront of the trade’s develop- 
ment. 

In withdrawing now from active business, 
he moves to Lakeland, Florida, where he has 
property interests, and the best wishes of the 
trade that he has so long served, goes with him. 





SEATTLE STORES PLAN UNION GAR- 
AGE FOR PARKING 


_ AN effort to solve the parking problem in 
Seattle, a group of stores composed of the Bon 
Marche, the McDougall Southwick Co., the 
Frazer Paterson Co., Rhodes Bros., and others, 
have planned to erect a joint seven-story garage 
at a cost of $500,000. The building is to have a 
frontage of 160 feet on First Avenue, and 111 
feet on Union Street, and will accommodate 500 
cars at a nominal charge. 























QUESTIONS THE 


OLLOWING are the answers to last month’s 
questions. New questions will be found in 
the center of the page. 

1. What does the term “getting down to 
brass tacks” come from, and how was it origi- 
nated? 

There is a great deal of controversial opin- 
un, and we place the utmost confidence in a reply 
tu this question recently given by Dr. F. H. 
Vizetelly, Editor of Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary. Dr. Vizetelly, in answer to a query 
gave the following explanation: 

“Dr. Rossiter Johnson may be right in his 
explanation that the expres- 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


may have referred to this practice—the end of 
the matter, that is, the last thing that can be said 
about it. 

“Curiously enough, the expression escaped 
the attention of Bartlett and of Clapin, but it is 
one of these expressions, like twenty-three, the 
origin of which will never be known.” (Signed, 
Frank H. Vizetelly.) 

2. What determines the age of an art object 
referred to as antique? 

There is, so far as we know, no literal rule 
which covers the age of an article which deter- 
mines the proper use of the term “antique.” For 

purposes of determining the 


sion ‘to get down to brass 1. What is wood-filler and  _-“utiable character of ancient 


tacks’ refers to the brass 
tacks used on counters in the 


ed? 


this literary evidence in ex- 


how is it used? 


dry-goods store. There is 2. How can tapestries be clean- 


furniture, tapestries, pic- 
tures, etc., entered for im- 
port into this country, the 
United States government 


planation of Dr. Johnson’s 3. What is meant by ‘‘cottage has fixed the age of one hun- 


contention in Thomas’ ‘Jour- 
nal of Anson’s Voyages,’ 


furniture” and to what dred years as a period des- 
periods does it belong? 


ignating undoubted antiquity 


page 259, published in 1745: 4 ow are linens and other Py use of the following text 


‘The Scale . . . is made 
of bamboo, the divisions dis- 
tinguished by small brass 


fabrics-applied to walls? | ™ paragraph 1708 in the 
5. What is slip-cover damask? 


Fordney - McCumber Tariff 
Act, Free List: “Works of 


tacks.’ 6. What is meant by cross- art (except rugs and car- 


“Tt is very difficult indeed dyeing? 
to trace the origin of idioms 
of this kind. Personally, I have seen several 
explanations of this very one. By an interior 
decorator, I was told that the expression related 
to the finishing touch given by upholsterers when 
putting on the tape around the seat of an uphols- 
tered chair, this tape being put on with brass 
tacks. To me this was unusual, but I was not 
in a position to contradict the claim. 

“In my boyhood, the expression tack-work 
designated work done with brass-headed nails, 
hooks, sash and drawer knobs, and matters of 
this kind, but long before then brass tacks were 
used around the tops of coffins so that the use 


pets), collections in illustra- 

tion of the progress of the 
arts, work in bronze, marble, terra cotta, parian, 
pottery, or porcelain, artistic antiquities, and 
objects of art of ornamental character or educa- 
tional value which shall have been produced 
more than one hundred years prior to the date of 
importation, but the free importation of such 
objects shall be subject to such regulations as to 
proof of antiquity as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. 

According to previous rulings of the United 
States Treasury Department on the McKinley 
Tariff, any article made prior to 1700 A.D. is 
antique and hence not dutiable. 


a ‘ 
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Funk & Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary de- 
fines “antique” as being ‘“‘anything pertaining to 
or having come down from ancient times.” 

3. Does the term “Colonial” carry any geo- 
graphical significance or can it be indiscriminately 
applied to all objects of like age? 

Rightfully speaking, the term “Colonial” 
could apply only to those centers which were lit- 
erally designated as colonies, and the term in this 
country was principally applied to the period 
prior to the appointment of provincial governors. 

A much broader interpretation of the word, 
however, is used in connection with furniture 
and furnishings, covering that period from 1600 
to 1800. The term “Colonial” by itself, however, 
is not a very close definition, and where specific 
origin can be determined, the terms ‘““New Eng- 
land Colonial,”’ “Dutch Colonial” and “Southern 
Colonial” are both more explanatory and more 
definite. 

4. Is the term “hand-made” rightfully used 
only in connection with things that are exclusively 
the work of one’s hands, such as crochet, knitting, 
etc.? 

This, also, is a term which has both a literal 
meaning and an accepted meaning that is of a 
broader application. When applied to such things 
as can be literally made by hand such as knitting, 
embroidery, carving, etc., the term means “made 
by hand” in the narrower sense. But when 
applied to weaving, it means as well, material 
made by the use of machinery some functions of 
which are operated by hand. Thus, the old fash- 
ioned rag carpet loom was a weaving loom, a 





complete piece of machinery, but because the 
shuttle is thrown from side to side by hand, and 
the treadle worked by the operator’s feet, the 
product is designated as being “hand made.” 

5. Are Holland shades washable, and is the 
fabric of which such shades are made domestic 
or imported? 

In the strict sense of the word, Holland 
shades are not washable. They may be dry 
cleaned, but because of the fact that Holland 
shades are of starched fabric, moisture of any 
kind destroys the finish and smooth texture of 
the material. The fabric is both imported and 
domestic. : 

6. Do carpets and rugs wear as long when 
laid over a concrete floor as when laid over 
wood? 

All things being equal, carpets or rugs should 
wear much longer over a wood floor than when 
laid over concrete. There is a certain resilience 
in a wood floor which softens the shock of the 
tread, but on concrete the fabric gets the entire 
impact, and the wear is, therefore, more severe.” 





NEW POLICY OF GRAFFIN & DOLSON 
sce policy of Graffin & Dolson to hereafter 

confine themselves to “understandable” things 
is a wise policy. By understandable, they mean 
the styles and patterns that the average woman 
can perceive a use for as part of her decorative 
scheme. We very often see patterns of a period 
character that are exquisite, but so elaborate that 
we cannot conceive exactly how we, in our envir- 
onment, can use them. There is such a thing as 

va doing things over the heads of 
people, even people of taste— 
things that are not understand- 
able. 

The new policy doesn’t mean 
that Graffin & Dolson are to 
abandon the period styles for 
jazz. Cavalleria Rusticana is 
not jazz. It will live in popular 
acclaim forever. It is a classic. 
It has simplicity. In brief, it is 
understandable; and the period 
styles, in like manner, may be 
made equally good and simple 
and understandable. We ven- 
ture to predict that this new 
policy will be very successful. 








A bedroom arrangement by. The 
Harry J. Dean Co., Detroit. 














sé HAT is the matter with Clarke?” The 
salesmanager put the question to his 
secretary in a tone which implied that he already 
had the answer to his own question, but was 
looking for confirmation of his thought before 
expressing it. “I do not quite understand the 
character of the question,” replied his secretary. 
“Physically Clarke is all right; personally he is 
clean, neat, well behaved; as a matter of fact, 
there is no outstanding characteristic which 
marks him as either being wonderfully good or 
exceptionally bad.” 
“That is just the point. He is too compla- 
cent. He turns up on time six mornings in the 
week, puts in his full day, does 


WHEN COMPLACENCY BECOMES A_ FAULT 


totally unprepared for the following experience: 

“Clarke,”’ said the salesmanager, “the time 
has come for you to do a little constructive reas- 
oning for yourself. Our records show that you 
have been with us a little over ten years. 

“You have been advanced from one position 
to another, and so far as your conduct and in- 
tegrity are concerned there is no fault to be found 
with your record, but you haven’t advanced fast 
enough. As an investment, you are a failure. 

“If you were a machine which we had 
bought some years ago, we could either bring you 
up to date by overhauling, adding recent im- 
provements, or we would throw you into the 

scrap heap and buy a new 


a fair amount of business, and A man can’t hold a machine. 


would probably go on doing the 


“You are a poor investment 


same thing as creditably as now Job by doing just because you have failed to 
for several years, but have you the work marked. grow. 


ever thought that Clarke was 


too young a man to occupy such The worker who is 


“You should have been do- 
ing more important work in a 


a rut? Ten years from now he in demand is the one more responsible capacity two 


will have reached middle life. 
If he has made no further ad- 


who grows in pro- 


years ago. Work from which 
both of us would have received 


vancement than would be justi- ductive effort and a more profitable return; but 


fied by his last five years’ ex- 
perience with us he will be at 
that time just where he is to- 
day financially, but on the toboggan physically 
and mentally. He doesn’t grow, he doesn’t look 
ahead. Three years ago he should have been 
out in a bigger field of usefulness. I am going to 
wake him up, for if he doesn’t get going now he 
never will. Tell him I want to talk to him.” 
Clarke was an ordinary individual who had 
started with the firm as a boy, and he had never 
been conspicuous, through all his junior days up 
to packer, shipping clerk, stock-man, junior sales- 
man, and so on. His progress had been unevent- 
ful and regular with no spectacular occasions ; 
therefore, the summons to the salesmanager’s 
office carried no particular significance. He was 


initiative. 


you have stood still. 
“Now, unless you ‘can show 
this firm a reason for raising 
your salary inside of three months, you will 
cease your association with us. Furthermore, 
just a little raise won’t do. If you are not worth 
25 per cent. more to us, in imagination, in pro- 
ductive effort, in initiative, out you go. 

“We don’t want men who are content to 
stand still—we want men who have nerve to ask 
for a raise backed by the ability to make it worth 
while for us to grant it. 

“You can’t hold your job with this firm by 
doing just the work marked out for you. If you 
haven’t the ambition to qualify for the work of 
the man ahead of you, you are.a poor investment. 

“Now, get busy.” ; 
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EIGHTY YEARS OF MERCHANDISING 
r WE were to state that a dry goods store ex- 
isted with such facilities of its own, that it 
could purchase a piece of ground, build, equip, 
and completely furnish thereon a home, arrange 
for mortgages and insurance, handle the financing 
of the proposition, and turn over to the owner the 
keys of a complete home, without his having to 
deal with a third party, we might be accused of 
stretching facts. But, if we were to add that the 
same dry goods establishment could dismantle a 
furnished home, move the furniture in their own 
moving vans, store the material in their own stor- 
age warehouses, and eventually pack and ship the 
entire furnishings to any part of the world with- 
out the owner’s having to do more than place the 
order and relinquish his keys, the acme of service 
would have been described and we would simply 
be stating the facts with regard to the service 
rendered by a store in the city of Montreal. 
What is, perhaps, the most complete, though 
not the most gigantic merchandising enterprise to 
be found on this’ continent, is represented, we 
believe, in the group of interests owned or asso- 
ciated with the dry goods firm of Henry Morgan 
& Co., Ltd., Montreal. The firm, whose interests 
now occupy several imposing buildings in the city 


The lounge in the solarium of the Clifton 


of Montreal, including the main group which 
occupies an entire block, recently celebrated their 
eightieth anniversary, and as a part of the cele- 
bration opened a new building, eight stories in 
height, containing a total floor area of 309,600 
square feet, completely built and equipped by 
themselves as their own contractors through the 
established purchasing departments of their own 
factories. 

This was made possible through the fact 
that the contract department of their factory has 
a complete building service in operation. Through 
it, they will submit estimates for the building of a 
home, completely finish the house including plas- 
tering, electrical wiring, interior woodwork, 
plumbing, heating, laying hardwood floors, inter- 
ior decorating and furnishing. 

Through the same factories, they will handle 
any part of this work for general office buildings, 
manufacturing plants, hotels and institutions. 

Through the Morgan Trust Co., a subsidiary 
financing corporation, they operate a large stor- 
age warehouse business in connection with two 
large storage warehouses and a fleet of large 
moving vans. 

Through the facilities of the Morgan Real- 
ties, Ltd., the firm is enabled to place mortgages 


Springs Sanitarium, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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Lounge in the Forum Theatre, Los Angeles, decorated by the Washington Drapery Shop. 


and to transact all the regular services that a 
real estate company is called upon to perform. 

Another branch of the firm’s Service is the 
operation of a packing and shipping service 
where they handle domestic and export’ shipping 
to all parts of the world. 

These three companies, Henry Morgan & 
Co., Ltd., the Morgan Trust Co.) and the Morgan 
Realties Ltd., operate ‘under their’own individual 
charters, but are supervised and controlled by the 
Morgan interests, so that a“customer really se- 
cures all these services By dealing with one orga- 
nization as we have outlined at the beginning of 
this article. 

With the opening of the firm’s new store ad- 
dition, a considerable expansion of the upholstery 
and allied departments will be brought about, 
particulars of which are to be published at a 
future time. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN DENVER STORE 

UITE extensive remodelling operations have 

been undertaken recently by the Denver Dry 
Goods Co., in connection with their store, which 
necessitated the tearing up of one-half of the 
building in order to provide supporting strength 
for the two new floors on the corner of Sixteenth 
and California Streets. This made possible, an 
entire rearrangement of the third and fourth 





floors devoted to the furniture departments, and 
with the completion of this side of the building, 
the other side of the third floor which contains 
the drapery department, was also rearranged and 
increased about one third in size. 

New fixtures were installed and there is a 
broad aisle leading from the drapery department 
to. the carpet: department. The new installation 
in the latter provides a rug rack which will hold 
800 room-size rugs,: and the carpets are to be 
shown by means of one and one-eighth yard sam- 
ples on display racks. : 

A new bedding department on this floor has 
also been added. 

New lighting fixtures have been ‘installed 
throughout. the third and fourth. floors: which ‘are 
said to be a vast improvement, andthe interior 
decorating department has been enlarged and 
the rooms redecorated so that the entire house- 
furnishing section has been given a complete re- 
arrangement which places it in an up-to-date 
condition. 


AMERICAN AGENT FOR RUG ANCHOR 
Bay Dupont Rug Anchor, which consists of a 

rubberized fabric which may be cut to fit 
almost any size rug, is now being handled by 
Raymond L. Moore, Inc., who are the sole whole- 
sale distributors in the United States. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


bee Retail Merchants Association, affiliated 
with the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, is working for the establishment of a chair 
of retail merchandising at a California univer- 
sity and this matter has been placed in the hands 
of a committee composed of Richard M. Neu- 
stadt, C. C. Holmes, Leon Roos, Lee Schlesinger, 
Cachot Davis and H. A. Saxe. Conferences have 
been held with members of the faculty of the 
University of California and Stanford Univer- 
sity, and from these it has developed that both 
institutions are ready to provide the technical 
training required, depending upon subsidy and 
co-operation from merchants. In case a subsidy 
plan is decided upon it is proposed to create a 
State Retail Council in order that financial sup- 
port may come from throughout the State. 

A Wholesale Dry Goods Group of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce has been orga- 
nized with N. L. Bourgeault as chairman. Among 
the first matters to receive attention was the 
question of alleged express rates from New York 
to San Francisco, over the rates to Los Angeles. 
Meetings will be held the first Thursday of each 
month. 

S. & G. Gump & Co., 246 Post Street, San 
Francisco, maintained the feature display at the 
1924 Texas Cotton Palace, Waco, Tex., and 
came in for unstinted praise. Every year those 
in charge of the artistic features of the fair select 
as the outstanding attraction the showing of some 
concern whose specialty is fine art. One year it 
is Tiffany’s, of New York; another Griswold’s, 
of New Orleans, or Jaccard’s, of St. Louis; but 
this year the honor went to the San Francisco 
house. The display embraced furniture from its 
own shops, fine laces and Spanish shawls, Orien- 
tal brasswork, cerarfics and jades, and materials 
for imterior decoration. The exhibit was in 
charge of Mrs. Tanssia Wilcox: 

An unusual rug sale was held the middle of 
November at Margett’s, 989 Market Street, San 
Francisco, when every rug in the house, with the 
exception of those in the new Oriental: rug de- 
partment, was placed on special sale for a week. 
Prices were reduced ten per cent. each day for 
six days so that the finest rugs were sold first, 
with the least desirable patterns selling at the 
lowest prices. 





Adolf Vollmer, a pioneer interior decorator 
of San Francisco, but who has made his home 
elsewhere for a quarter of a century, has re- 





turned to this city and has opened offices and a 
studio in the James L. Flood Building at Parker 
and Powell Streets. Mr. Vollmer is a native of 
Reading, Pa. and in the course of his early art 
training in that city specialized on wood carving. 
He came to San Francisco following the Cen- 
tennial Exposition and became associated with 
G. G. Gariboldi, with whom he decorated the 
Baldwin Theatre, and the residences of Governor 
Stanford, Mark Hopkins and General Colton. 
He returned East in 1880 and engaged in decor- 
ating work at Cincinnati. Of late years he has 
handled much theatre work, the Capitol Theatre 
in New York, the Metropolitan in Atlanta, the 
North Toronto Theatre in Toronto, Canada, and 
the Loew’s Theatres in Memphis and Athens, 
Tenn., being a few of the examples of his artistic 
ability. 

W. P. O’Brien, formerly merchandise man- 
ager for the L. Dinkelspiel Co., San Francisco, 
has engaged in business on his own account, and 
has opened offices in the Postal Telegraph Bldg. 

Albert Burgess, for several years connected 
with The Emporium, San Francisco, as assistant 
to display manager W. W. Rowley, has left to 
engage in the interior decorating business. 

The Eastern Outfitting Co., which has a 
large store on Market Street, near Sixth, San 
Francisco, plans the erection of a four-story 
warehouse building on Stevenson Street, directly 
at the rear of the Store. 

H. E. Bauer, specializing in antiques, has 
opened a shop at 563 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

J. F. Hugo has-engaged in the drapery busi- 
ness at 317 Surrey Street, San Francisco. 

The Martin MacKinnon Co. has fitted up 
quarters at 770 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
and has engaged in the drapery jobbing business. 

L. L. Brewer and George Rife, composing 
the Western Furniture Co., have closed a lease 
for the entire ground floor in the Mohr Bldg., 
Mission Street near Fifth, San Francisco. 

The San Francisco Furniture Co., formerly 
located on Mission Street, has moved to a fine 
store in a new building at Ninth and. Market 
Streets, San Francisco. 

Paul Verdier, president of the City of Paris 
Dry Goods Co., whose furniture and interior 
decorating department is one of the finest in San 
Francisco, has returned from an extended stay 
in Paris. 


(Continued on page 117) 
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) etna now and then, the persistent and in- 

sidious propaganda of the paint men crops 
up in the public prints, and we learn that “wall 
paper is no longer used in smart houses,” and 
that “the painted wall is the very correct thing.” 

And while we of the trade know better, it is 
always more or less embarrassing for us to 
straighten out the tangled attitude of the client 
especially where she has been attending some art 
course and has got a rather befuddled impression 
of the subject. 

Recently one of these students assured us 
that she was taking a course at Columbia and 
they disapproved of the use of wall paper. Pos- 
sibly the young lady referred to Teachers’ 
College because only advanced students in archi- 
tecture get the interior decoration course at 
Columbia. Teachers’ College is of the Columbia 
University group and students who take this 
course at Teachers’ College like to speak of it as 
a Columbia course. There may have been some 
instances where a lecturer in this course, dwell- 
ing upon the charm of a window done in cre- 
tonne, striking in color and broad of pattern, 
would advocate for such a room, plain walls, but 
Teachers’ College is broad enough to recognize 
the value of wall paper and is in no degree 
opposed to its use. ; 

What is more, we have heard Professor 
Boring of Columbia express his admiration for 
wall papers generally and a deep appreciation of 
the charm of good quality and good design. 

Of course, we all know that bad wall paper 
is an atrocity, but then so are bad carpets, bad 
draperies and bad furniture equally undesirable. 
One must choose discriminately. 

There may be rooms that would better serve 
their purpose if in plain tones and painted. Ho- 
tels go in for this class of room very largely 
but usually for sanitary reasons. It is easier to 





THE WALL COVERING OF THE MOMENT 








clean a painted wall than a papered wall. But 
for similar reasons, we certainly would not sub- 
stitute paint for rugs on the floor, or enamelled 
oilcloth in place of cretonne or damask. 

Just as a matter of fact, wall paper is the 
wall covering of the moment. 

In the new American wing of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, wall paper is very conspic- 
uous. 

At the recent Art-in-Trades Club exhibit of 
the best work of the best decorators, wall paper 
was much in evidence. 

It seems unnecessary to go into this in a 
journal that reaches the professional man who 
knows the subject, but it might be well for him 
to bear our words in mind and pass them on to 
the sweet girl graduate who is obsessed by some 
half digested plan of simplicity. 

Any paint man who makes the statement 
that wall paper is no longer used in smart houses 
is deliberately mis-stating facts; and any teacher 
of interior decoration (we doubt if there are any 
such) who makes a similar statement is mis- 
leading his pupils. At present, strictly Amer- 
ican rooms are very fashionable, and if we go 
back to the decorative spirit of the early Ameri- 
cans we are bound to use wallpapers. In Col- 
onial times, in the time of Duncan Phyfe, in all 
of the times when the best purely American in- © 
teriors were created, we find wall paper used in 
abundance ; and if today we try to duplicate these 
early American rooms and omit the use of wall 
paper, we are trying to make a cake while leav- 
ing out one of the principal ingredients. 

Every American manufacturer of wall pa- 
per is turning out patterns suitable for the use 
of the most fastidious decorator. And this is, 
proved by the fact that these decorators, the men ! 
who really know their business, are using wall ' 
papers in profusion. | Fe is 


ae! 
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GOOD CLUBHOUSE DECORATION 
f hun new Elks’ Home at Union Hill, N. J., 
which has just been decorated, furnished and 
equipped from top to bottom by John Wana- 
maker, N. Y., is an interesting example of club- 
house luxury and refined taste. 

The trim throughout the building is walnut, 
the ceilings are cream antique, and all the case- 
ment curtains are cream, thus establishing a basic 
color scheme for the entire building. 

From the spacious lobby, through the vari- 
ous reception rooms, the dining rooms and ladies’ 
reception room, there is a quiet air of simple 
richness that compels appreciation. 

As is proper in rooms that are largely of 
club character there is no stint of comfortable 
furniture, upholstered in tapestry, velours, em- 
broidery, silk brocatelles and imported hand- 
blocked linens. While definitely decorative acces- 
sories such as table and floor lamps, pictures and 
elk heads are supplied in abundance. 

On the first floor, there is the main lounge, 
ladies’ reception room, and the large dining room, 
all tastefully furnished. 

The third floor is largely devoted to two- 
room suites with private tiled bathrooms for the 
accommodation of resident members. The suites 


are composed of bedrooni and sitting room, and 
are provided with walnut chiffonier, metal beds, 
a comfortable sofa, two arms chairs, in printed 
linen or chintz, an appropriate rug, and in some 
cases, a desk and chair, while the windows are 
agreeably curtained. 

While it is impossible for photographs to do 
justice to the color schemes, the four illustra- 
tions on the opposite page convey an idea of the 
extraordinary richness of the furnishing scheme. 





NEW TAPESTRY TYPE 


Micter, manufacturer of hand-woven tap- 
¢ estries, needle-point, etc., has obtained a 
patent on a new type of work which embodies 
a combination of hand embroidery and hand- 
woven foundation. The work is extremely in- 
teresting, having a resemblance both to needle- 
point and to hand-woven tanestries but because 
of the method of production on which Mr. Miller 
has obtained his patent, the price is considerably 
less than either of these latter fabrics. Example 
of the work is shown in the adjoining column. 





PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIAL 
ART SHOW 











()* DECEMBER &th an exhibit 
| of American industrial art 
was held in Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh. This exhibit fol- 
lows the plan of the American 
Textile Art Show held yearly 
at the Metropolitan Museum, 
where the work of American 
manufacturers who have ob- 
tained in their designs inspira- 
tion from Museum sources is 
featured. Furniture, laces, em- 
broideries, metal work, hard- 
ware, rugs, tapestries, textiles 
and wall paper are being shown. 
The exhibit will continue until 
January 18th. 


A TRADE work-room has been 
established by the Decora- 
tive Crafts Shop in St. Paul, 
Minn. 








Screen covered with new type of 
fabric patented by S. Miller. See 





text above. 
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DETAILS .OF WILTON CARPET MANUFACTURE 


Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane. At the top, left, cutting the jacquard cards of the design; left, Wilton loom 


showing the cards in place at the upper right hand corner. At the bottom, left, the jacquard cards; right, 
the frames which hold the warp yarns and which are located behind the looms. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 








THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 
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WILTON 


NE of the first pile carpets to be woven on 

hand looms in imitation of Oriental hand- 

tied pile fabrics, was developed in the town of 

Wilton, England about the middle of the Eigh- 

teenth Century. Similar fabrics were produced 

in Flanders and in France, slightly antedating 
their production in England. 

The Wilton carpet then made in imitation.of 
the most luxurious products of hand-weaving 
skill is today the finest product of the carpet 
loom. In beauty of design, richness of appear- 
ance and quality of material, a high grade Wilton 
is an achievement in fine machine-weaving that 
has a place for itself in public esteem that can be 
taken by no other fabric. 

The belief prevails to a great extent that 
Wilton carpets are practically the same as Brus- 
sels carpets with the additional feature that the 
loops are cut, forming a brush-like pile. 

In a certain sense this is true, but the weav- 
ing of a Wilton carpet-requires about 50% more 
yarn than the same pattern of a Brussels would 
require, because the loops are higher, they being 
woven over an oval-shaped wire, sometimes_ as 
high as three-eighths of an inch. The loom on 
which the Wilton carpet is woven is an adapted 
Brussels loom, the few changes necessary being 
performed at slight expense, and the wires which 
form the ribs, in addition to being oval-shaped, 
have a sharp knife at one end which cuts the 
yarn of the loops as the wire is withdrawn. 


Fig. 7. Point paper design in color for a Wilton 
carpet. 





In designing for a Wilton carpet, there is a 
need for greater precision of outline than is re- 
quired for a Brussels carpet. The brush-like 
surface of a Wilton carpet blurs pattern outlines 
to a much greater extent than the uncut loops 
of the Brussels, therefore this feature of the 
Wilton surface must be taken into consideration 
in the formation of a design. As an example of 
the relation between the original design on point 
paper and the finished Wilton carpet, we show 
herewith an illustration of the colored design, 
slightly reduced in size, and the same section of 
a piece of Wilton carpet reduced to the same 
scale. Comparison of these shows very clearly 
the blurring effect which the weaving has exert- 
ed upon the original design. 

Quality in Wilton carpets is governed by the 
content of worsted wool warp yarns as well as 
by heighth of pile and compactness of weaving. 
There is also a distinguishing feature which de- 
termines both value and durability of machine 
woven pile fabrics which relate to the number 
of times the binding weft crosses between each 
row of tufts. It is readily comprehensible that 
single tufts of thread require to be more firmly 
tied to the bottom of the fabric than would be 
required for continuous loop yarns like those of 
Brussels or tapestry. ; 

There are, therefore, usually three “shots” 
of weft to each row of pile instead of two as is 
usual with Brussels. They may, however, be 


Fig. 8. Section of Wilton carpet made from the point 
paper design shown in adjoining illustration. 
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made with only one “shot,” two or three, accord- 
ing to the grade of carpet desired. 

In a three “shot” carpet two “shots” go 
across the pile behind the wire between each row 
of loops while one goes underneath the stuffer 
warps. In a two “shot” carpet, there is only 
one above and one below. 

From the design table, the pattern goes to 
the card stamper, 
who, following 
the design as out- 
lined in the sec- 
tion we show 
(Fig. 1) prepares 
the entire series 
of cards for ‘the 
pattern. For a 
six-frame Wilton 
carpet having 256 
ends to the 27- 
inch width of 
carpet, the Jac- 
quard cards must 
control 1,536 har- 
ness cords, each 
cord controlling a 
thread of wors- 
ted warp yarn. 
Obviously it is 





Fig. 9. Section of Wilton carpet, showing rows of warp 
threads, as they appear lengthwise of the carpet. Each row 


principle that a hole in the card produces the 
lifted warp, with 256 ends to each row of loops, 
256 holes must be provided in the cards. In 
wider fabrics, the pattern is more frequently 
than not repeated in the width of each 256 
threads so that the operation of the cards is the 
same with the exception that more cards will 
naturally be required to repeat the pattern over 
the entire width 
of. the carpet. In 
the manufacture 
of Brussels and 
Wilton carpets, 
the Jacquard us- 
ually operates on 
the principle of 
having the cards 
perforated only 
for those threads 
that are not to be 
lifted, therefore 
instead of the 
warp threads be- 
ing controlled by 
the perforations 
of the card they 
are controlled by 
the blank spaces 
between the holés 


not possible for a 
single card to op- 
erate this number 
of cords, there- 
fore, it is custom- 
ary to arrange 
the Jacquard 
with two or three 
sets of cards 
working on one 
level at the same 


of tufts represents a row across the width of the carpet, and 
the chain warps may be distinctly seen at the base of each 
tuft, close to the body of the fabric, while the corresponding 
chain is immediately below the body of the back, composed 
of surplus warp yarns, stuffer warps, and binder warps. Fig. 
10 is a row of loops separated from the binding which holds 
it to the body of the carpet. Part of the loops have been 
removed in order to show the two “shots” of weft which 
cross within the tufted loop. In Fig. 11 the chains which 
hold the binder wefts are quite visible. Fig. 12. A lengthwise 
section of the Wilton carpet showing the upright tufts and 
the dormant yarn not called for in the formation of the pat- 
tern contained within the body of the fabric. In some cases 
these dormant yarns run beneath many ribs, while in other 
cases they are called for in succeding rows of single tufts. 


which operate in 
a different man- 
ner but produce 
the same effect. 
In order that a 
more comprehen- 
sive idea of the 
structure of the 
Wilton fabric can 
be had, we show 


time so that all 
the loops of the design can be manipulated 
simultaneously. 

Where the Jacquards are operated on the 








Cross section diagram of three-shot five-frame 
Wilton. 











facsimile details 
of sections of a 
high-grade carpet in which one is enabled to 


follow all of the interlaced chain warps, the 
stuffer warps, the binder wefts and the pile 
warps. These sections shown in, the center of 
this page, are slightly larger than actual size. 
The name Wilton generally indicates a very 
fine grade of carpet, having not less than 256 
ends of worsted warp, to the 27” width, and 
having 12 or 13 wires to the inch. In the lower 
grades, the quality may be reduced to 214 warp 
ends, and to even 7% or 8% wires to the inch. 
(To be: continued) 
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WITH THE BUYERS AND SEULERS 


GILLIes—James Gillies, formerly with the 
Zenith Mills, Inc., is now representing J. H. 
Newman, manufacturers of drapery fabrics, in 
the territory from Denver west. 

CALLINGHAM — Bernard Callingham has 
withdrawn from B. Altman & Co., and together 
with Lemuel Lloyd has opened in the Heckscher 
Building as associate decorators. 

SEEBACK—Paul C. Seeback, who has been 
for the last nine years with the Robert Lewis 
Co., in the show room 
and on the road, has 


urer and general manager of the H. Herrmann 
Iurniture Company, sailed the latter part of 
November for London. After his business plans 
are completed in this city, he will take an exten- 
sive vacation in the South of France and Italy. 

Newsery—W. A. Newbery, recently up- 
holstery buyer for the Steinbach Co., Asbury 
Park, has joined the organization of Felix Lilli- 
enthal & Co., Inc., resident buyers for a number 
of out-of-town firms. Mr. Newbery is in charge 
of carpets, rugs and 
clraperies. 





joined the staff of 


SCHREMPF—Thomas 


George B. Duren & 
Sons, for whom he 
will style the line of 
damasks, brocades, 
tapestries, etc., to be 
made by the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., of Provi- 
dence. The new line 
is expected to be ready 
about February. 
Lrevor—S. M. Levor 
of the Néwman-Levor 
Corp., New York, re- 
turned on the S. S. 
Leviathan on Septem- 
ber 2nd from an ex- 
tended trip abroad, 
where he visited all the 
principal markets. 
LANDES — Joseph 





T NO time in the history of the 
United States have the prospects 
for a great and enduring prosperity 
been brighter than right now. This 
belief is reflected in the attitude of all 
classes — capital classes and labor 
classes and there is a universal Confi- 
dence. And while extending to the 
trade the season’s Yuletide Greetings 
and Wishes for a Joyous Christmas, 
we give them more than hope for a 
Prosperous New Year—we predict i. 
And give thanks for the sound and 
stable government that has made this 
condition possible. 
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December 17 to visit the foreign markets in quest and raw material. 


of new. fabrics. 


Morris—Vere Chase Morris is now ‘associ-' 


J. Schrempf will join 
the force of the Reg- 
son Mills January Ist, 
and will cover New 
York Stafe, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the small 
cities in New England. 
Mr. Schrempf was for- 
merly with the J. C. 
Hieber Co. 

Mostertz — F. W. 
Mostertz, superintend- 
ent and mill manager 
of the American Pile 
Fabric Co., sailed No- 
vember 19th, accom- 
panied by his wife and 
two children. He will 
visit France, Germany, 


Belgium and England, «. 


Landes, of R. Carrillo & Co., Inc., sailed on for the purpose ‘of purchasing new te 


Hassrouck—Harold S. Hasbrouck has 
joined the selling forces of R. Carrillo & Co., 
Inc., and will cover the Middle West territory. 
Mr. Hasbrouck was formerly with the Derryvale 


Linen Co. 
Rotuscuitp—Herbert M. Rothschild, treas- 


ated with Raymond Anthony Court, Inc., 443. 


Park’ Avenue, in the capacity of rsd ahaa: 
and treasurer. 


Street—M.: R. Street, who has been nine - 


years. with the. M: O’Neil Co., Akron, as buver 
and manager ofthe department of interior dec- 
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oration, has resigned to represent the Jensen Art 
Forging Co., of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, makers 
of ornamental iron work. 

Hantey—John F. Hanley, for the past 
twelve years with Fairclough &»Gold, Inc., and 
for several years in eharge of their New York 
office, has joined the sales force of McMahon & 
Cremins, Inc. Mr. Hanley will travel New. Eng- 


land, western New York and Pennsylvania with © 


the exception of Pittsburgh. 

Lrevey—Ralph M. Levey, of the Ralph M. 
Levey Co., was recently unanimously elected a 
director of the Jewish Memorial Hospital, New 
York, in which he recently endowed a free bed. 

PLuMER—Richard Plumer, for several years 
upholstery buyer for the Rike-Kumler Co., Day- 
ton, has resigned to associate with William M. 





Burdine’s Sons, Inc., Miami, Florida, as buyer 
of floor coverings and upholstery goods. 

HENDERSON—William Henderson, who was 
upholstery buyer for Hahne & Co., Newark, for 
about eight years, resigned during the mid-Sum- 
mer to engage in other business, has gone with 
Rollman & Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, as man- 
ager and buyer of the upholstery department. 

BaLLtou—Edward S. Ballou has joined the 
staff of the York Card and Paper Co., where, 
with Mr. Euler, he will work on the preparation 
of this firm’s extensive line of wall papers. 
Prior to assuming his duties with the York Card 
and Paper Co. he and Mrs. Ballou will take a 
vacation in Europe. They sail for Italy on Jan- 
uary 24th, and will return about April 15th. For 
the past six years Mr. Ballou has been with the 
Great Lakes Wall Paper Mill of 
Chicago. 

Brooxks—W. J. Brooks has gone 
with the Allen & Paisley Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with William Leavens & Co., 
that same city. 

KauFrMAaN—S. S. Kaufman, of 
Oliver & Kaufman, is back at bus- 
iness after having successfully 
undergone an operation for the re- 
moval of a small tumor. 

SCHATTMAN—Just as we go to 

press, we are advised that Sam C. 
' Schattman has been made secretary 
and treasurer of the Brooklyn Cur- 
tain Works, Inc., Brooklyn. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO. IN 
HEYWORTH BLDG. 


1, metpeog Fietp & Co. have 
opened a branch sales room 
for their upholstery fabrics at 1402 
Heyworth Building, Chicago. This 
office was formerly occupied by 
George F. King, selling agent for 
several lines, who turned over his 
lease to Marshall Field & Co. as 
he finds that most of his time is 
spent in traveling to the Coast. 





Two examples of Tapisserie Ajouree 

produced by J. R. Herter & Co. The 

pattern to the left is entitled Spring and 

Summer; to the right, Winter. The 

extraordinary feature of these panels 
is their semi-transparency. 
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DRAWING ROOM IN THE VAN CORTLANDT MANOR, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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SUN ROOM OF A SPOKANE RESIDENCE 


Black tile floor motifs in blue and Tuscan yellow; lattice and mirrors in panels over mantels and between 
Cretonne draw curtains in black, yellow and blue against yellow walls. Willow furniture, cretonne 


doors. 
cushions. Mrs. John Odson, decorator. 
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Irish linen curtain, specially dyed, in the new Martin 
Beck Theatre. 


NEW YORK’S NEWEST PLAYHQUSE 


NFORTUNATELY, the photographer was 
unable to supply us with any photographs 
of the new Martin Beck Theatre which ade- 
quately illustrate the beauty of its interior. This 
new theatre is architecturally one of the finest in 
the country. Mr. Beck selected the Byzantine as 
the least hackneyed in this country, and engaged 
Albert Herter, giving him carte blanche both in 
the matter of expense and of conception in the 
execution of his work. Mr. Herter worked from 
the point of view that the proscenium must be 
considered as a frame for the theatrical produc- 
tion, and consequently he has sufficiently modi- 
fied the Byzantine style to accomplish this pur- 
pose. His color schemes and designs are neither 
gaudy nor bizarre, but always in quiet tones and 
in good taste. 

The curtain, as shown in the illustrative 
heading of this article, is divided into two equal 
sections, and is made of heavy Irish linen, espe- 
cially woven in England and dyed in Italy with 
a combination of dyes created for these curtains 
—a peculiarly soft, orange-red, approximating 
the Tyrian purple which the Byzantine emperors 
once wore. Our other illustration, shown on 
page 112, is of a corner of the hallway on the 
balcony floor, showing samples of the type of 
furniture used in the rest-rooms and lounges 
throughout the theatre. 

Albert Herter, who is mainly responsible for 
the beauty of the Martin Beck Theatre, was 
born in New York City in 1871. He won hon- 
orable mention for his first prize exhibit at the 
Paris Salon of 1890, and since then has won 


numerous prizes elsewhere. He is a member of 
the Society of Mural Painters, the Architectural 
League of New York, and several water-color 
societies. 

The Martin Beck Theatre is the sixty-first 
of the theatres built by Martin Beck, stretching 
from coast to coast. 

New York theatres are becoming more and 
more works of architectural beauty. No longer 
are their decorations put into the hands of men 
of mediocre talent. Each builder tries and for 
the most part succeeds in employing decorators 
who know their periods and could never be 
guilty of the absurd and frightful anachronisms 
which characterized the old time playhouse. The 
theatre trade is a trade to be cultivated. It is a 
market for good furniture, exquisite fabrics for 
wall coverings and draperies, fine floor cover- 
ings. Today the best jobbers and the manufac- 
turers of the best decorative fabrics are proud 
to advertise that their goods have been selected 
for the decoration of this or that theatre. 





JANUARY ROUND TABLE MEETINGS 
axe January Round Table meetings of the 
Art-in-Trades Club, as announced by Ed- 

ward Maag, chairman of the entertainment com- 

mittee, will be as follows: 

Jan. 8th: “Decorative Fabrics,” by George A. 
Bomann. 

Jan. 15th: “Art of Italy,” by James Roe. 

Jan. 22nd: “Old Masters,” by Walter L. Ehrich. 

Jan. 29th: “Ornamental Plaster,” by G. S. 
Jacobson. 
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NEW BOOK ON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Co International Acceptance Bank, Inc., of 
New York has just issued a very interesting 
book entitled “Three Textile Raw Materials and 
Their Manufacture,” dealing with the produc- 
tion, manufacture and marketing of cotton, wool 
and silk. The first two parts were written by 
James Paul Warburg, Vice President of the 
bank, while the section on silk was compiled by 
Benjamin Strong, Jr., also connected with that 
institution. 

The treatise takes up the various methods 
and processes in a clear, concise way, avoiding 
technical discussions and aiming primarily to 
give a description that will be of interest both 
to the textile trades and the general public. It is 
hardly necessary to mention how important it is 
that a commercial bank should fully understand 
the inner workings of the various businesses it 
finances, and where the financing is based on 
shipments of raw and manufactured materials, 
it is particularly essential that there be a clear 
understanding of the materials and goods under- 
lying the credits. Copies of the book will be 
forwarded by the bank on request. 


WATERPROOFING TEXTILE FABRICS 


$ the: formule of the principal processes for 
waterproofing textile fabrics in use in the 
United States, and many employed in other coun- 
tries, are contained in “Waterproofing Textile 
Fabrics,” by Herbert P. Pearson, M.Sc., recently 
published by the Chemical Catalogue Co., Inc. 
According to the author, the book was written 
especially for the information of textile manu- 
facturers, dyers and merchants. Most of the 
information in the book, he says, which was de- 
rived from absolutely trustworthy sources, has 
never before been published. The book contains 
112 pages and includes an index of American, 
British, French and German patents. There are 
chapters on the waterproofing processes for 
heavy cotton goods and clothing fabrics. Other 
chapter headings include “Formule for the 
Farmer,” “Testing Water Resistance,” ‘New 
Developments,” and “Bibliography of Processes 
and Formule for Waterproofing Textiles Patent- 
ed in Great Britain, France and Germany Since 
the Year 1900.” Copies of the book may be or- 
dered through the offices of THE UPHOLSTERER. 


A corner of the balcony of the Martin Beck Theatre. See text on page 111. 














A CORNER IN THE OFFICE OF HAROLD PRATT AT 26 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


The walls are paneled in American wood. The embroidery on the curtains is by the Lenox Hill Studios. 
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Outside the bungalow of Robert Simpson Co., Ltd. 


A CANADIAN BUDGET BUNGALOW 


N THE November UPHOLsTERER, we illustrat- 

ed and described the exhibit of the Robert 
Simpson Co., Ltd., at the Canadian’ National 
Exposition in the city of Toronto some months 
ago. This exhibition aroused such a degree of 
interest that the firm immediately took steps to 
carry out a similar exhibition in their own prem- 
ises. 

Plans were drawn, and a six-roomed bunga- 
low with pergola porches, etc., was installed on 
the fifth floor of the firm’s building, adjoining 
the furniture department. 

The creation of this bungalow completed the 
presentation of a merchandising idea, two fea- 
tures of which had already been established. The 
plan is three-fold. The budget bungalow which 
we have described, is an expression of the theory 
of budgetirig furnishing expense. Instead of 
filling the bungalow with a lot of helter-skelter 
furnishings, picked for beauty without regard to 
price, every room in the bungalow was held 
within a certain budget allotment. 

For this reason, the series of rooms were 
furnished according to the type one finds in 
moderately-priced apartments and homes. 

The Home Furnishing Service, which is the 
second feature of the three-fold plan refers to 
the firm’s trained staff of interior decorators, 
through whose assistance and training in the sel- 
ection of furniture, rugs, draperies, etc., a budget 
scheme for an entire house, or for a single room 
is offered to the firm’s clients, while at the same 
time, the bungalow_provides a convenient back- 
ground within which special settings may be tem- 
porarily displayed. 


The third feature and perhaps the most im- 
portant is that which has to do with the financing 
of the customers’ purchase by the formation of 
what is called the “Home Lovers Club.” The 
members of this “club” have established their 
financial responsibility and are permitted to open 
a limited deferred payment account which enables 
them to furnish their homes on the budget sys- 
tem out of their income. The customer may 
receive the furnishings as soon as ready for del- 
ivery by paying one quarter of the total amount, 
and the balance is spread in equal payments over 
a period of six months. Membership in the Club 
involves no increase in the price of the materials 
bought, no interest, and no additional charges of 
any sort. 

The Home Lovers Club and the Home 
Budget Service are not entirely new ideas, and 
in some form or other, a similar scheme has been 
carried out by the firm in other years, but by 
uniting these ideas with the Budget Bungalow an 
extraordinary appeal has been exerted. 

Within two weeks after the bungalow was 
opened up, it had to be completely refurnished 
because the materials it represented had been 
entirely sold out. 

The first week the bungalow was opened, 
40,240 people passed through its rooms; the sec- 
ond week, 30,150; the third, 25,200, and the 
fourth 22,090, making a total of 117,680 during 
the first month in a city whose population is but 
350,000. 

On the opposite page we show illustrations 
of several of the rooms of the bungalow and 
at the top of this page, the exterior. 
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THE MOSES MODEL HOUSE REFUR- 
NISHED 


ae assuming charge of the upholstery de- 
partment of W. B. Moses & Sons, Washing- 
ton, C. H. Van Note has completely furnished the 
model house on the sixth floor of the building. 

The furnishings of the model suite are des- 
cribed by Mr. Van Note as follows: 

The walls and ceiling in old ivory color, 
have an appearance something on the order of 
parchment. One enters the foyer hall from the 
sixth floor by ascending two steps. . The hall has 
valances and door draperies in cardinal red vel- 
ours with gold-color bullion fringe and - heavy 
cords and tassels, in the style of the Italian Re- 
The furniture consists of Italian 
Renaissance carved pieces with needle-work tap- 
estry coverings ‘and the usual lamps. 

To the right of the foyer -hall, is a room 
reserved as a studio where visitors may see the 


naissance. 


various kinds of velvets, brocades, tapestries, etc. 
and where information may be given by the per- 
son in charge. 

Passing from this room to the dining room, 
the windows are hung in imported English linen 
with valances draped in old English style. The 
curtains are draped high with bullion tassels and 
cords, and the windows are hung with figured 
casement cloth. 


This room contains a carved 
dining room suite in walnut, a high coffee settle, 
with a tea wagon and coffee stand to harmonize, 
and a fine tapestry screen. 





The living room next to be traversed has 
draperies at the windows and doors of Italian 
damask in mulberry and grey. The valances are 
of Italian Renaissance design. The furniture 
comprises various pieces of French, Colonial and 
Italian character, making a harmonious ensemble. 
On the mantel, above the fire place, is an antique 
model ship, and the room is equipped with such 
accessories as lamps, art objects, scarves, etc. 

The library, next adjoining, is hung with 
tapestry and on the walls is a tapestry panel of 
the Flemish period. 

Next to this is the master’s bed-room, hung 
in rose silk, then the daughter’s and boy’s bed- 
rooms appropriately decorated. 

The breakfast room is furnished in typical 
style for rooms of this character, with Austrian 
cloth curtains and overhangings. with figured 
linen and tapestry as furnishing adjuncts. 

There are also a nursery, smoking room, and 
ladies’ sitting room, with a small private hall. 

The kitchen comes next, with windows and 
doors hung with blue and white checked gingham. 

Mr. Van Note advises us that the suite, 
though’ refurnished in emergency time, has at- 
tracted a great deal of favorable comment. 





WHY CUSTOMERS ARE LOST 

§ ieee a great deal of the difficulty in holding’ 

custom by the department stores is due, not 
to unsatisfactory goods or store mariagement, but 
to the inefficiency of employes, is evidenced by 
an investigation made in Philadelphia by Straw- 
bridge & Clothier. This firm canvassed 200 
Philadelphia families, asking the reason why they 
had withdrawn their patronage from certain 
Philadelphia stores. The reasons given were 12 
in number. Indifference of sales people was the 
reason given by 46 of these families. Attempts 
at substitution was given by 24; errors by 18; 
tricky methods by 18; slow deliveries by 17; 
over-insistence of sales people by 16; insolence 
of sales people by 16; unnecessary delays in 
service by 13; tactless business policy by 11; bad 
store arrangement by 9; ignorance ‘concerning 
goods by 6; and refusal to exchange goods by 4 
—totaling 198 families who answered the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier questionnaire. 

Analysis of these figures shows that the loss 
of custom in the stores of Philadelphia was 58 
per cent. due directly to faults of sales people. 





The door of the Art-in-Trades Club presented to that 
organization by O. Bonawit, Inc. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 98) 

Extensive additions have been made to the 
store of the John Breuner Company, Oakland, 
and the entire store has been rearranged. The 
drapery department, conducted under the man- 
agement of P. L. Morck, is an especially attrac- 
tive one and occupies quarters on the third floor 
in connection with the section given over to in- 
terior decorations. An interesting feature of 
this is the facilities for demonstration, three 
rooms having been fitted up in which draperies 
are shown exactly as they will appear in the 
home. 

Barker Bros., Los Angeles, Cal., have ar- 


ranged to erect a twelve-story store building at 


Seventh and Figueroa Streets to cover an eritire 
city block and will move from the present loca- 
tion when this is completed. 

The Pasadena Furniture Co., Pasadena, Cal., 
has moved into a new eight-story building. 

An interior decorative department has been 
added by Lisher & Ratto, Napa, Cal., with Mrs. 
M. A. Fields in charge. 

Grether & Grether have moved into their 
new six-story building on South Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles. Draperies and rugs form 
an important part of the lines carried. 

MacNaughton & Leon have opened a new 
furniture store at Telegraph Avenue and Twen- 
ty-eighth Street, Oakland. The partners were 
formerly with the John Breuner Co., of that city. 

The Coulter Dry Goods Co., Los Angeles, 
recently celebrated its forty-sixth anniversary. 
W. B. Austin, who bought the first bill of goods 
for the firm, is now merchandise manager. 

The Broadway Department Store, Los An- 
geles, has moved into its new Fourth Street sec- 
tion, which has been in course of construction 
for months. 

Crawford Anderson has purchased a major- 
ity of the stock of the Western Dry Goods Co., 
Seattle, and new officers have been chosen as fol- 
lows: President, W. B. Anderson ; vice-president, 
general manager and treasurer, Crawford Ander- 


son ; vice-president and secretary, W. E. Beamer. 
A new lease on the eleven-story building at King 
Street and First Avenue So. has been arranged. 

A Venetian Art Shop has been opened at 
1516 Second Avenue, Seattle, by J. Kaibny. A 
similar establishment is conducted at Portland. 

An exclusive rug and carpet store has been 
opened at 737 St. Helens Avenue, Tacoma, by 
S. C. Scott. 

The Tull & Gibbs Co., Spokane, has in- 
creased its capital stock to $1,000,000 and has 
arranged to open a branch at Portland. 

Mesrob Krikorian Lillian, a prominent deal- 
er in Oriental rugs at Seattle, passed away re- 
cently in that city. He had been a resident of 
Seattle for sixteen years. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. recently held the 
formal opening of their retail store at Portland, 
conducted as a branch of the mail-order estab- 
lishment which serves customers in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Grunbaum Bros., Seattle, have enlarged the 
departments given over to draperies, upholstery 
goods and interior decorating and these are 
being given special attention. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
Q* THE bottom of this page, we show the cut- 
: ting diagram for this month’s drapery de- 
sign the illustration of which appears on page 
119. 

This diagram is extremely simple, as the 
drapery, though seemingly elaborate, is a straight 
piece of fabric arranged in folds to produce 
cascaded double box pleats. 

By enlarging the quarter-inch squares of the 
diagram, each to three and one-eighth inches, the 
pattern cut from the enlarged diagram will fit a 
five-foot window. 

While this drapery is shown constructed of 
a plain material for bedroom or boudoir use, the 
same design could be considerably enriched for 
more formal rooms by the use of decorative 
appliques or by the use of a figured material. 
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Pattern for drapery illustratedon page 119. See text above. 
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AUCTION SALES IN JANUARY 
oo following are the January sales to be held 

at the Anderson Art Galleries, which are of 
interest to decorators and dealers: 

January 8th, afternoon: Fine American Fur- 
niture, Glass and Objects of Art, being art of the 
collection of a well-known Collector, with addi- 
tions from other sources; January 16 and 17, 
afternoons: Early American Furniture, Objects 
of Art, etc., including Selections from the Collec- 
tion of Mr. John Brenton Copp, of Mystic, Conn. 
January 23 and 24, afternoons: Fine Furniture, 
Tapestries, Objects of Art, etc., being the Collec- 
tion of the late Julia Chester Wells, with a few 
additions from other sources. 





DAYTON CO. HOLDS PUBLIC RECEP- 
TION 


HE remodeled store of the Dayton Co., Min- 

neapolis, was the scene of an unusual event 
recently when a public reception was held to 
which 10,000 of the firm’s customers were speci- 
fically invited. The visitors were conveyed to the 
sixth floor by elevator, and from there they des- 
cended floor by floor to the accompaniment of 
orchestral music. 

Instead of price tags, which had been re- 
moved from the various articles on display, there 
were tags which told the countries of origin of 
the merchandise. 

The store has been completely re-arranged 
with modern equipment, and a number of new 
features have been added including new display 
windows, new departments and an extension of 
the departments formerly maintained. 

In connection with the upholstery depart- 
ment on the fifth floor, place has been made for 
the lamp department in an adjoining space, and 
on the furniture floor, the sixth, are recently 
reconstructed interior decorating studios. 





NEW WALL COVERING DESIGNS 


5 ews new and striking designs are being 
shown by the Schmitz-Horning Company in 
their San-Kro-Muro wall decorations. One of 
these is a pattern known as “Blossom-Time.” It 
is in pastel shades, and is suitable for use as a 
bedroom paper. They are also making a Chinese 
floral pattern, with a silver-green ground, having 
birds and flowers shown in natural colorings, es- 
pecially adapted for sun-room use. The third 
pattern is called “Dancing Nymphs.” This has a 
Maxwell Parrish blue ground, and comes in two 


sections, making a repeat of ten feet, which is 
particularly adaptable for hotel purposes, dance 
halls, and fine dining rooms. 





LOS ANGELES JOBBERS MOVE 
( & GreTHeER, INc., Los Angeles job- 

bers of upholstery fabrics and bedding, have 
moved into their new building, 728 South Los 
Angeles Street. The new building has a frontage 
of 95 feet on Los Angeles Street, with a depth 
of 147 feet. It is six stories high, and contains 
floor space amounting to 93,000 square feet. 





R. M. LEVY CO. TO MOVE 


F . thamnaee ce is made by the Ralph M. 
Levey Co., that on January Ist, they will 
remove to 23-25 East 21st Street, New York. 
The new location will give them approximately 
five times the space of that occupied by them in 
their present quarters and will permit them to 
have a large showroom with greatly extended 
facilities for the display of their goods. Plans 
are béing made to make their showrooms one of 
the most attractive in the decorative trade. 





NEW DRAPERY FABRICS CONCERN 


few Amaranth Drapery Fabrics Co. has just 
been incorporated under the presidency of 
William R. Heitner, successor to Heitner & 
Valentine. 

The Amaranth Co. will manufacture and 
import drapery fabrics of varied classes. Offices 
and salesrooms are located in the Hartford Bldg., 
41 Union Square, New York. 





E. L. MANSURE TAKES OFFICE IN 
ILLINOIS ASS’N 


L. Mansure of the E. L. Mansure Co., 

¢ Inc., was elected to the office of first vice- 

president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion with headquarters in Chicago. 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association is 
said to be the strongest manufacturers’ associa- 
tion in the United States, and their annual 
election at which officers were elected was held 
early in December. 





PALMER & EMBURY TO REMOVE 


ig January the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
will remove from their present quarters to a 
new building now being fitted up and decorated 
on East 46th Street, near Third Avenue. 





ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
Pattern and description will be found on page 117. 
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LIVING ROOM IN A LOS ANGELES HOME 


Decorated by the Parker-Judge Co., Los Angeles. 
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REDIT is undoubtedly the life of trade, but 
wrongly applied it may become one of 
trade’s serious illnesses. It seems incredible, the 
ease with which credits are extended. If credits 
were not given in many cases without sufficient 
investigation of the people requesting them, there 
would not be the number of crooked failures 
throughout the country which are prevalent in 
all lines of business today. All over the country 
crooks are starting in business on a shoestring; 
they don’t have to go out with a gun any more; 
they collect the loot in a peaceful, legal way; 
and then, making a crooked failure, cash in. 

Warren S. Stone, President of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, in a recent ad- 
dress stated that if you take one hundred young 
men from twenty-five years, follow their records 
through until they are sixty-five years old, it will 
be found that one of this original group will be 
wealthy ; three will be well-to-do; and six will be 
self-supporting. The rest of those living will be 
dependent upon others for their support. 

Mr; Stone stated that his figures were the 
result of a careful study of all available records, 
and had been checked up by some of the most 
prominent insurance actuaries in the country. 

Some years ago Mr. Babson estimated that 
only six per cent. of the men who go into busi- 
ness succeed, while ninety-four per cent. fail. 

Considering the foregoing facts, is it any 
wonder that between the number of people who 
deliberately, for dishonest purposes, declare 
themselves bankrupt, and the number of legiti- 
mate failures, the credit man’s work to protect 
his firm from monetary loss should be an enor- 
mous task? Credit should be given to every man 
who deserves it; but no man should be given 
credit without full investigation, and wherever 


CONSIDERING UNDESERVED CREDITS 





there is a failure which is dishonest it should be 
prosecuted to the fullest extent of the law. 

Because these dishonest failures have grown 
to such an extent of late, there is a movement 
now on foot, of which Sidney Blumenthal is 
chairman, aiming to establish an association to 
follow up and prosecute fraudulent bankrupts. 
While this is starting as a local movement, un- 
questionably it will be extended to a national 
movement. 

The law recently passed making it a penal 
offense to give a check without funds to meet it 
is a step in the right direction, but all the laws 
in the world have no effect upon the crooked 
bankrupt unless there is is an organization to 
follow up; and that is just what this new orga- 
nization proposes to do. 

Unquestionably, the laxity of business habits 
into which we have unconsciously fallen, is the 
result of the laxity of our social habits. It is a 
jazz age and it is perfectly natural for business 
crookedness to follow the breaking down of the 
social fibre, and the accompanying wave of hold- 
ups, burglaries and defalcations. 





ST. LOUIS CLUB’S NEW OFFICERS 


8 gree of the Carpet and Upholstery Club 
of St. Louis, recently elected, will be for- 
mally installed at a dinner at the City Club of 
St. Louis on the evening of December 29th. The 
new officers are as follows: President, A. E. 
Wiedmer, buyer of draperies and carpets, Ely & 
Walker Dry Goods Co.; vice-president, L. S. 
Alden, buyer of carpets for Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Barney ; treasurer, E. C. Sicher; secretary, 
Henry C. Stolle, Sullivan & Stolle, representa- 
tives of Thomas Develon, Jr. 


i 
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WHY NOT USE WALL PAPER IN BUS- 


INESS OFFICES? 
Epwarp A. LyMan, in Wallpaper 

N” so very long ago the president of a large 

corporation called up a well-known dealer 
on the telephone and said: “Look here! I’m 
tired of plain painted walls in my office. Can’t 
you send me a few samples of wall paper that 
will be suitable and relieve the everlasting dull- 
ness?” 

In the ordinary course of business the sam- 
ples would have been sent out by mail that night. 
In this case, however, one of the dealer’s sales- 
men played a hunch and took the samples down 
himself. He selected some examples of plain 
and figured papers as being most suitable for 
that particular situation, and was able personally 
to show the president just how much more at- 
tractive his office would look with wallpaper 
instead of paint on the walls. 

That is why not only the president’s office, 
but the fourteen executive offices in one of New 
York’s largest corporations are now papered and 
the occupants of those rooms could not be in- 
duced to go back to painted walls. 

In spite of this outstanding example, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that as yet there is 
little demand for wallpaper from the business 
districts of any city. It may be said that the 
interest in office wall decoration is growing, but 
from the wallpaper man’s standpoint, the growth 
is so slow as to be practically negligible. In a 
way it is odd that this should be so, because 
more and more attention is being given to the 
furnishing of offices, especially those occupied by 
executives. Maybe the reason for the lack of 
rapid and robust development lies in the fact 
that wallpaper dealers have not gone after this 
business. 

With the development of what we are 
pleased to call big business, came the demand 
for more elaborate office furnishings. Architects 
and decorators specialized in this sort of thing 
and some really handsome offices resulted. To- 
day the furniture, especially in private offices, is 
in excellent taste and much of it is extremely 
fine cabinet work. Business men‘have gone in 
for window draperies and Oriental rugs. Much 
attention is given to lighting fixtures and hand- 
some desk equipment. Mezzotints, water-colors 
and really fine paintings have replaced the calen- 
dars and lithographs. 

But the walls! 


It is true that plain white 





plaster is rarely seen nowadays, but not much 
attempt at real decoration has been made. In 
some offices, notably in board rooms, mahogany, 
walnut or dark oak wainscoting or paneling is 
used, but if any wall covering is employed it 
usually is lincrusta or leather. For the most 
part the walls are painted or kalsomined. Wall 
paper, plain or figured, appears so seldom as to 
excite remark. 

There is big business ahead of the wall 
paper dealer who can break the present custom 
of treating office walls. It is not going to be 
easy, but the results will be well worth the effort. 
It will be necéssary, too, to start in a small way 
with the private offices of heads of concerns, 
although there is no reason why the minor em- 
ployees in the general office should be compelled 
to work in surroundings such as drive the big 
boss to Florida or the North Woods. That, 
however, will have to be taken care of later. 

Probably the best method of starting a cam- 
paign of this sort would be to select a few lead- 
ing business men, get a line on their mental pro- 
cesses and then write them letters which will 
conform to those processes. Detail the proposi- 
tion briefly and ask for an interview. If the 
letter is written in a manner to arouse the pros- 
pect’s interest, the interview will be granted; if 
not, then try again. It is important, however, © 
that each case be treated as a separate problem. 
This is a new proposition and must be handled 
on an individual basis. 

If the dealer obtains the interview he seeks, 
the rest should not be difficult. Most men take 
a great deal of pride in their offices and are 
willing to spend considerable money on them. 
Go, therefore, with a concrete proposal and some 
good samples. Have figures ready and be pre- 
pared to talk business right off the bat. If neces- 
sary, suggest coming into the office Saturday 
afternoon and having it finished, ready for use 
on Monday morning. Assure the prospect that 
the room will be left absolutely clean, with ev- 
erything in its proper place, and, if the order is 
given, see to it personally that it is left that way. 
Point out that, aside from the improvement 
which wall paper will make in the appearance of 
the office and in the mental condition of the 
occupant, its very novelty will have decided ad- 
vertising value. 

After the job is finished, have the office 
photographed and use the photograph for all it 
is worth in soliciting new business. 
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SALESMEN AND. SELLING AGENTS 


SPRING SEASON, 1925. 


ABBOTT, A. THEO. & CO.—Herbert. Gardner in charge of 
the New York salesrooms, Clarendon Bldg., New York and 
wea also New York Central and New land States; H. 

Ralph Wilson, Middle West and South; 2 Fau), Pacific 
Coast territory; E. F. Long, Eastern. territory ; A. Theo. 
Abbott, the firm’s representative on awe road. 

ADELPHIA MILLS, INC.—H. J. Rieser, New York City; 
Herbert K. Rieser, ‘Middle West’ and Chicago; T. O. Mason, 
Ohio and Middle "West; George F. Wright and George F. 
Wright, Jr., Denver and the Coast. 

“oe> eg WORKS—Chas. A. Miller, Sr., Chas. A. 

iller, Jr. 

BAECK WALL PAPER CO.—C. A. Bodin, Metropolitan 
District and Southeast; J. B. Sullivan, Southwest; R. N. 
Graves, Middle West; A. M. Morgenthaler, Denver to the 
Coast; L. L. Vallentine, New England and Canada; R. J. 
Lowen, foreign agent. 

BARRELL, WILLIAM L. CO.—Boston Office, 185 Devon- 
shire St.; Chicago Office, 226 West Adams St.; Kansas City 
Office, 219 West 8th St; ; San ee Office, 22 Battery 
St.; Los Angeles Office; Room 600, J. Connell Bldg. 

BENNETT & ASPDEN CO.—Thos. Mi Boyer, New York 
City and -Philadelphia; M.'W. McKnight, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and the East; also the Middle West to Detroit; Leo- 
nard C. Dutcher, New York City; W. H. Compton, Chicago 
and the Middle West territory; Philip Kelly, Denver and 
Pacific Coast territory. 

BERBECKER & ROWLAND MFG. CO.—F. L. Potter, sales 
manager, Waterville, Conn.; J. V. Whiting, manager of 
Chicago Office; L. W. Bond (export dept.), Ps 7 26th St., 
New York City; G. W. Mount, — ork ig Be ; Say, 
New York City and vicinity; G. W. Moeller, New England 
A. D. Seeley, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
District of Columbia; W. S. Swart, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ontario; J. C. Robinson, Chicago and adjacent territory; W. 
A. Byard, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota; F. A. Neville, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming; J. C. Humphrey, Southern States; C 
B. Miller, Pacific Coast territory, Utah and Montana. 

BERNHARD, MORRIS CO.—Adolph Lederer, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond and Norfolk; R. Cronenberg, New 
York State, Pennsylvania and Middle West; W. O. ga 
420 Boylston St.,, Boston and New England States; Geo. E. 
Krick, Kansas City and States West of the Mississippi; R. C. 
Stokey, Southern States; Harding P. Thomas, 24 Wellington 
St., West, Toronto and all of Canada; A. C. Leggett, Greater 
New York, part of New York State and Pennsylvania; 
Adolph Lederer, Hugh Markey, Thomas F. Maloney, J. 
Lutzius, S. J. Wolferman, Harold Wolferman, Jack ood- 
friend and Sol Kaufman, Greater New York; Jo Frank, 
Denver to Coast. } 

BILLWILLER ee Staten, large cities of 
Middle and North West; J. A a icclicher Philadelphia Bal- 
timore, Washington, Richmond and Nor olk; J. Martin, 
New York State and New England; J. K. RA Pacific 
Coast; Oscar Mueller, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan; peso 
Kelly, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri; Jos. Anderson, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Long Island; The A. 
Allan White Co., Ltd.,; 222 Bay St., Toronto, ‘Ont., Canada; 
H. B. Taliaferro, entire South; Wiiliam Harnisch, Brooklyn 
and Newark; John P. Fox, New York City. 

BLUMENTHAL, SIDNEY & CoO., INC.—A. D. Faxon, Me- 
tropolitan district, New York and Boston; A. W. Hass, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee ‘and Grand Rapids; Thomas Perkins, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington; H. V. Seide, Pacific 
Coast; Jas. J. Hoyne, Metropolitan district, Middle West; 
A. B. Caya, Canada. 

BOSTON MIRROR CO.—Julius Daniels, New England; Jos- 
eph Cohen, Philadelphia; New York Office, S. Salmonson & 

o.; A. T. Kenyon, Los Angeles; Thomas H. Fallon, San 
Francisco. 

BROCKMAN COMPANY—Frank C. MHaeger, Frank F 
Haeger, Arthur W. Brockman, F. A. Taylor. 

BROOKS BROTHERS CO.—George E. Herlihy, 1111 Claren- 
don Bidg., 215 Fourth Ave., New York office; H. L. Hass, 
Baltimore, Washington and South; W. R. Lavis, New York 
State and New England; Jos. S. Maguire, Chicago and Mid- 
dle West; I, H. Friedenthal, San Francisco and Pacific Coast. 

BURCH, A. F., Coe wee W. Kirchhoff and E. A. Lar- 
son, Grand Rapids; P. H. DePree, Michigan north of Grand 
Rapids, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Tova ; G. L. Trankler, 
Southern Michigan, Ohio and New York; E. C. Trankler, 
Chicago and Milwaukee; E. A. Conklin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and South; Wm. Fischer, Pennsylvania, 
p San, og North and South Carolina; F. S. Allen, Pacific 

oast. 

CANTOR MFG. CO.—Arthur B. Cantor, Middle West; Alfred 
Behrend, New York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio and New 
England; Samuel Nast, New York City. 

CARO & UPRIGHT—San Francisco: Victor Aaron, Vernon 
Perry, William E. Kilgo; Bay Territory: William Heider. 
Robert Upright; Los Angeles Office: Louis Upright, David 
H. Upright, Ernest E. Ferguson, I. Geffman; Southern 
California: Ira Munson; Seattle and North West: G. F. 

Pendergraft. 


CAVANAGH-WHITING CO., INC.—John J. Fraser, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington ; md aul, Coast territory; J. 
K. ho sama, ag England territory ; J. Maxwell, Southern 
7 ay ‘ Whiting, New Vor.’ State yg to Detroit. 

CHASE, L. C. Fs COMPANY—W. P. Underhill, H. Under- 
hill, Ss Sawyer, K. L. Baker, Boston ‘Oflice H. » 
Wight, B. H. Hebbard, R. H. Bogert, New York aa 

E. Nelson, G. B. Ogan, c. a yer, E. D. Singer 
Warren, Chicago Office; W. R. Scott, Cleveland O a5 
H. McArthur, San Francisco Office; A. E. Roninger, j. £ 
Gibson, Detroit Office. 

CHENEY BROTHERS—Joseph Doyle, dry goods ont jobbing 
trade in New York City; Arthur Hoffman, New York~ City 
decorators; Arthur McCreedy, lamp-shade manufacturers; 
Anthony Palmer, ek ee ohn Rogers, out-of-town trade 
in New York A Skinner, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
tg oe a ‘ Same ens, Chicago and Middle West; 

Davis, Boston, Ne ngland, New York State; W. C. 
Sate San Francisco, Pacific Coast and Denver. 

DECORATIVE FABRIC CORP.—Milton Geiger, Eastern 
traveling resentative; Arthur Krasner, Middle West; Chas. 
Stein, ph rancisco (Coast b woe RE 

ELLIS, W. C.—R. O. Huson 29th St., New RS) D. 
Wilson, New York State bina of Utica; W. W Tea 
Middle West, covering Wisconsin, Minnesota Dakotas, Iowa, 
on Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michi Oklahoma, Texas. 

EMDE "e WORMSER—George L. Mason, Northwest and 
Coast; S. Kurnicki, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
New York State and Michigan; T. M, Zebley, East; J. 
Lobenstein, New York and Pennsylvania ; L. P. Deubler, 
Ohio and Indiana; James Kurnicki, New York City. 

FAIRCLOUGH & GOLD, a . Gold, Eastern Canada 
and New York State; S. Z. Brandvein, Middle West; J. H. 
Milne, Western States and Pacific Coast; E. R. Bennett, 
Southern States; H. P. Wirth, New England, New York 
State and one errenei A. ¢. Littlefield, Southern New 
England; Barnable, New York City and New Jersey. 

FRENCH + na ‘RICAN MFG. CO.—General Representatives, 
New York: Albert Klekner, Hugo Spitzer, ong Larsen, 
Jack Weinberg, Harry Kleckner, M. ee Sheer, 
W. M. Bratton, Minneapolis, Minn. ; S. H. Moss, Portland, 
ono _ B. Sullivan, Los Angeles, ca’; RR Williams, 

nsas 

FORSTER TEXTILE MILLS—Frank Alexander, 6759 Par- 
nell Av., Chicago; M. C. Anderson, 103 Wirick Apts., I 
City, la.; ; E. L. Deal, 753 Foxdale Av., Winnetka, =? 2 
Milne, 2134 Orrington Av., te ph; Frank S erry, 
136 S. Westlake, Los re mie ndels, 3744 N. 
Meridian St., Iridianapolis; Sedanilan R. F. D. No. 28, 
Beloit, Wis. 

GOULD-MERSEREAU COMPANY, INC.—S. F. Ross, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit and Middle West; Emil L. Rasch- 
bacher, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Southwest; 
Geo. W. Marquis, New York State and Canada; Geo. R. 
Huestis, Connecticut and Pennsylvania; W. J. Furlong, Bos- 
ton; J. A. Dempsey, New hag Sarkis agjian ston ; 
Fred. Friederich and John L Pratt, New Y' City: Geo Geo. 
R. Murdock, New York City, ig and Philadelphia; 
Edwin B. Flanagan, New Yor ity New age A and pee 
Island; Ralph J. Buckman, South Harold T. Foulds, Hud. 
son River Towns, Connecticut; c. J. Cobb. Pacific Coast; 
Ray W. Russell, New York City, Brooklyn and Long Island; 

ohn L. Zeller, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ohio. 

GOBELIN .TEXTILE CO., INC.—L. B. Montague, New 
York 2 and Canada; ‘A. S. Ehrich, South and Middle 
West; P. K. Nichols, Chicago and North West; A. D. Kirby, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and Proce ine 
H. J. Kempf , Metropolitan District; P. J. erer, Southern 
States; C. M. es xe New York ‘State and West; G. R. 
Stirling, East; R. H. Rabbitt, Pennsylvania. 

HADLEE SILK MILLS, INC.—G. Kaiser, Boston and 
East; J. E. Loughlin, Middle West; J. T. Glacken, New 
York tate and nog England; J. P. Bowker, New York 
City; G. eppler, North West. 

HARTSHORN, STEWART CcoO.—B. E. Bushnell, Director 
of Sales, 250 Fifth Ave., New York; J. F. Spiro, New 
York; A. _ Mount, Pacific Coast; A. R. Crippen, New 
York; J. Wilson, New York; E. E. Bushnell, Chicago; 
b E. buitivace Chicago. 

HARTMANN, HERM AN—George King, Pacific Coast; Alfred 
G. Hartmann, all other territories. 

IONIC MIILS—Martin B. Fowler, Penns ~ fetes West Va., 
Ohio, Michigan, New York, Indiana, and the East; H. V. 
Norris, Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri and 
Minnesota; W. J. Maxwell, Southern States. 

IRWIN, ROBERT W. CO.—Harold A. Smith, Chas. S. Davies, 
Wm. Penny, F. W. Welch, Thomas C. Wanty, Otto J. Frey, 
Robert J. ‘erris, Alex Mcintyre, Jr. 

JAMES, T. M. & CO. = Metropolitan Raasies, Geo. Larsen, 
William Brooks; New Jersey and re Geo. Larsen, 
Gilbert F. Picot; New York and Ne gland, Geo. Larsen, 

N. Mackey; South, G. F. Picot. 

JAMIESON’S, D. SONS CO.—A. Jacobson, Union Szq., 

gg York City; Coudert & Talcott, Drexel ‘Bidg OF be ea : 
Q. Daugherty, Republic Bldg., Chicago; H Easton, 
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seas Selby Av., St. 4 te R. C. Sitzman, 645 S. Los Angeles 
Los Angeles; T. oO. Mason, Ravenna, Ohio. 

JOUNSON & FAULKNER~J. K. Blackman, Chicago, Grand 
Loa rg and Northwest; H. Barre Williams, Philadelphia, 
timore and Washington; T. F. Tucker, Boston and New 

England, O. D. Baker, New York State, Pennsylvania ont 
Southern Ohio; I. S. Skillman, ae West; W. D. Twiss, 
Denver, West and Pacific Coast; H. Le Barre Williams, Jr., 
South and Southwest; O. C. Urban M. Jackson, Stewart 
Wightwick and W. P. Tarmey, New York City; H. 
Schaeffer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KARPEN, S. & BROS.—N. D. pueseedt, J. A. Pancoast, T. A. 
McCarthy, George Hand, W. Day, 7: A. Levering, R. W. 
Murison, H. F. Hutchinson, Mike Karpen, J. Hoff, Honel, 
W. F. MacDonald, E.. H. Reichert, W. H. Hickey, R. F. 
Dalbey, states West of Mississippi River, Ohio and West 
Pennsylvania; Mr. Dean, E. S. Westphal, I. Lowenberg, C. 
L. Weil, Robert Weil, E. Berzon, M. H. Kaplan, Jack Kar- 
pen, eastern Pennsylvania, New York, New England, and 
Southeast states. 

KLINEFELTER, INGLIS & WILSON—J. Inglis, New Eng- 
land States; P. F. Klinefelter, Middle West. 

LEE, ARTHUR H. & SONS, INC.—Vincent L. Wilson, Chi- 
cago; Harold M. Bailey, Middle West; William C. Smith, 
South and West; Peter C. Apel, New England; Wm. Arras 
and John Fast, New York City 

LEE BEHRENS & CO. Walter. J. Wilde, Harry Ratcliffe, S. 
Adler, John Ritter. 

LeFORT, ROBERT &-CO., INC.—Chicago and Middle West, 
S. Adler and A. Claremont; Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington, Wm. R. Fleming; New England, 
Walter H. Hickey; New York City, Henry Stoeffel; A. 
Panzer, San Francisco. 

LEHMAN-CONNOR CO., INC., H. B.—Philadelpliia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Richmond and vicinity, James Connor; 
New York State, west .of Syracuse up to and including De- 
troit and Far Middle West, Richard L Brown; Boston, New 
England States and New York State east of Rochester, E. E. 
Roebling, 420 Boylston St., Boston; Chicago and Middle 
West and North West, McBride & Schmidt, 1614 Heyworth 
Bldg., Chicago; entire Pacific Coast, Charles S. Darling, 251 
Post St., San Francisco; New York City, furniture manufac- 
turers, department stores and--interior decorators south of 
59th St., H. B. Lehman and James R. Connor; New York 
City trade north of 59th St., and Brooklyn, C. E. Haskell; 
New York City, general, Jack Hatris. 

LESCH, RUDOLF, FINE ARTS—W. H. Graf, West; James 
A. Macdonald and N. Citron, East. 

LEVEY, RALPH M. CO.—G. E. Kennedy, Northwest; G. 
Weiler, Middle West; N. F. Golding, New England; I. C. 
Perlin, South; L. N. Gould, Special; E. J. Jones, Pacific 
Coast; L. L. Siegel, South. 

LEWIS, ROBERT CO.—Harold S. Johnson, New York Office, 
Boston General Representative; Harry T. Dyott, New York 
Office, New York State. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Baltimore, 
Washington; George V. Nichols, Pacific Coast; Stanley E. 
Jenkins, Chicago Office, Middle West; S. W. Butler, Phila- 
delphia; Frank E. Johnson, Associate. 

LOVEMAN BROS.—Max O. Mayer, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin; H. W. Squires, New York City and vicinity; 
Lewis Loveman, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington; Emile 
M. Loveman, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island; 
Richard V. Loveman, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio; Arthur 
Lacks, New York City and vicinity. 

LUTH & POWERS, INC.—R. G. Powers, important points 
in the Eastern States; Jos. A. Sommer, important large cities 
of the West, including Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Chicago and Pittsburgh; R. B. Drysdale, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, Michigan and New York; Jos. P. Hurley, 
South, and Texas and Oklahoma; I. H. Friedenthal, Pacific 
Coast and Denver, West; Robt. T. Duncan, Greater New 
York; Phillips & Zust, Chicago headquarters and Western 
manufacturing points; Geo. L. Martin, department stores 
Chicago and manufacturers; Ray Mauder, New York State 
and East; R. L. Evans, New York salesroom. 

MANSURE, E. L. CO.—Chicago Office, C. E. Shults, director 
of sales; F. J. Robin, O. C. Winnegge, W. H. Neff, W. H. 
Moe, E. M. Boyington, B. F. Oberndorf, A. Unholz, M. } 
Jung, D. E. Krueger, R. A. Frederick, H. D. Mitchell, A. F. 
McEwen, Jr.; New York Office, J. L. Swope, J. B. Carroll, 
H. H. Van Zile; Philadelphia Office, W. A. Holloway, H. W. 
Shull; Western territory, H. O. Pierce, Los Angeles; North- 
western territory, Glen Dorres, Portland, Oregon. 

MARION MFG. CO.—H. Herzfedd, 33 Union Sq., New York; 
Burghardt & Co., 101 S. Wells St., Chicago; A. Auerbach, 
614 Princeton Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. H. Y. Bil- 
lard, 108 New, Montgomery Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 

MASSACHUSETTS MOHAIR PLUSH CO.—H. M. Bliss, 
. W. Melcher, A. B. Mason, treasurer; headquarters, Boston. 

McMAHON & CREMINS, INC.—Thos. J. McMahon, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore. Washington; P. D. Cremins, New York 
City. and New York State; George Gill, New York Office and 
out-of-town buyers; H. C. Hering, Pittsburgh and large cities 
Midd'e West and South; Roy K. Quinlan, Middle West and 
Southern cities; Wm. H. Compton, Chicago, North and South- 
west; John Hanley. all New England, Western New York 
and Pennsylvania; H. F. Shortell, Greater New York, Long 
Island and New Tersey. 

MILLS & GIBB CORP.—W. B. Fitch, New England; V. J. 
Connors, Pennsylvania, W. Virginia, Baltimore, Washington; 
J. P. Strain, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Chicago; J. L. Dia- 
mond, Missouri, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Illinois; F. 
W. Meyer, Texas, Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico. Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, 


Colorado; H. T. Murphy, Southern States; C. Jackson, New 
York State and Canada; G. H. Hertell, Ohio, ndiana, Wis- 
consin; H. R. Fennell, 401 Phelan Bldg., San Francisco; G. 
S. Francis, F. J. Conway, F. B. Stuart, 5 Gombossy, V. 
Obert, New York City, Brookl yn, New Pers 

MONTAGUE & COMPANY, INC.—G. Stirling, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington and New England; W. W. Bat- 
tenfeld, New York Office — part of East; Peter J. Scherer 
Southern States; Charles Morse, New LS wi State sod 
Middle West; Jules L. cocttkes Chica 0, St. Louis and 
Northwest; R. I. Deakins, Pacific Coast; Richard H. Rabbitt, 
Pennsylvania; Edson A. Ben peneet, Metropolitan District; R. 

Montague, New York 
MORSE & SSPRINKLE, INC. por? a York Office, 303 Fifth 
Ave., M. Powers Chattia, nranager; Wm. L. Butterfield, New 
Jersey, Southern New York, South Western Connecticut. Chi- 
cago Office, 1718 Republic Bidg., 209 So. State St., B oxo 
4 amg manager; Frank S. Hulse, South and Southwest; 
Arthur H, Faul, west of Denver; Melvin Bamberger, Minne- 
ee" and Wisconsin ; Bruce D. Gottdiner, Northeastern Ohio; 
tb Clift, Michigan, Western Ohio, and Indiana; William 
Driscoll Eastern Sales Manager; Jules Buckwalter, Penn- 
Ds Northern New York, Delaware; J. G. Mullen, 

rthern New England. 

MORTON, ALEXANDER i» P Says —J. McNichols and R. Caw- 
ley, New York City; C. V. G. Ayres, Brooklyn, Long Island; 
J. Hayston, Chicago; J. M Kelly, South; C. Stuart, Coast. 

MOSKOWITZ BROS. _M. J. Siegel, Middle West Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington; Leon Gord on, New York 
City; Charles Rubman, New York State, yong pong Ohio 

Indiana; Benj. Beer, New York City and Lon Island ; 
. Mintzer, ‘New York and New Jersey; Philip octean 
etropolitan. 

MOSS ROSE MFG. CO.—Leon S. i. Bag 8 W. Burton, 
George E. Yuille, Berthold Strauss, Kidder, J. Frank 
Hoffman, Robt. L. Kahle, A. P. Wyeck, V Victor Echausse. 

oa COMPANY—George Lifton, Eastern and Western; 

J. Getter, Metropolitan district. 

NEUMATER: EUGENE & CO.—Eugene Neumaier, Chicago 
and Northwest; Seymour Meyer, Metropolitan Dist. and Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Norfolk; Adolph 
Neumaier, New York nenee, eggs te my and. mia 5 cities es the 
Middle West; W. H. Blake, Pacific Coast; Robert nal 6 
has Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania. and Marylan 
E. -Benson, Iowa, Illinois and surrounding territory ; Fred 
G. tenn ig “be Far Northwest, and Oklahoma. 

NEWMAN, J. H.—H. R. Smith, Phila., Baltimore, Washing- 
ton and the South; M. L. Monash, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania and the Middle West; Samuel Greenwald, Chicago 
and the orthwest; James Gillies, Denver West; E. 
Tierney, New England; D. Shohet and T. F. Cavanaugh, 
Newark and Metropolitan District; Batten & Barker, Canada. 

NEWMAN-LEVOR CORP.—H. R. Smith, Phila., Baltimore, 
Washington and the South; M. L. Monash, New York State, 
Pennsylvania and the Middle West; Samuel Greenwald, €hi- 
cago and Northwest; James Gillies, Denver West; A. E. 
Tierney, New England; D. Shohet and T. F. Cavanaugh, 
Newark and Metropolitan District: Batten & Barker, Canada. 

NICOLS, ‘GEORGE & CO.—New York Office, Thos. F. wf 
nett, Chas. M. Weimer, Dan. Costello, John Goller, sae % 
Black. J. J. Ellis, 101 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; 

Wilson, 1322 Republic Bidg., Chicago; Geo. T. Kitkperick, 
99 Chauncy St., Boston; L. E. Whitehill, 833 Market St., 
San Francisco. 

OEHRLE BROS. CO.—Albert C. Oehrle, Wm. T. Windle, H 
R. Blanck, J. H. Laich, Simeon De Witt, Addison Taylor, 
Julius Herbott, Philadelphia ; M. Hamburger, New York 
Office, Hartford Bldg., New England States; by hag T. Windle, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern States; W. A. Noyes, Wal- 
ter G. Earle, Chicago Office, Republic Bldg., “Chicago, and 
Middle West; H. R. Blanck, eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
New Jersey, New York State and Canada; Addison Taylor, 
Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Southwest; Geo. F. Wright, 
Lankershim Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., Pacific Coast States. 

ORINOKA MILLS—William L. Wagner, Robert J. Cunning- 
ham, Howard Benner, John H. ay fe George Becker, 
— Gray, Frank J. Corr, Thomas A. Valles, Harry L. 


ORSENIGO COMPANY, INC.—E. J. Orsenigo, West; J. A. 
Dunleavy, Middle West; F. O. Denecke, East; W. iH. Poul- 
son, New York City; F. M. Dickinson, Showroom; oO. M. 
Allen, Showroom. 

OTTAWA CUSHION CO.—McBride & Schmidt. 1614 Hey- 
worth Bldg., Chicago; Paterson-Hagan Co., 655 Pacific Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Bristol & Barber Co., 3 East 14th St., 
New York City. 

PALMER & EMBURY MFG. CO.—Embury Palmer, Joseph 
M. Beck, Paul V. Jester, Herman Schultze, William E. 
Dobson. 

PAYNE & CO.—Daniel Cahill, Central Eastern territory; F. 
L.  metng © Miss. River territory and West; W. L. Coleman, 
Indiana, W. Virginia and Kentucky; Samuel Ball, parts of 
Ohio and Indiana ; Charles Young, local territory. 

PENN TAPESTRY CO.—A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square, New 
York and Metropolitan district: W. A. Payson, 19 Columbia 
St., Boston, New England; W. A. Dale. Goshen, Ind.. Middle 
West; F. G. Suhling, 105 So. Dearborn St.. Chicago; Richard 
I. Griffith. assistant manager. covering Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and West; T. L. Leeson, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Pacific Coast. 

PERSIAN RUG MANUFACTORY—Giles Whiting. R. 
Darby, Jr., New York Ci Harper, G. De old, Ed- 


ward Emerson, Chas. S. Dering San Francisco Office. 
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PHILADELPHIA TAPESTRY MILLS—Joseph A. Blanke- 
meyer, Textile Bldg., 295 Fifth Ave., New York; Edward G. 
Mullen, 120 Tremont St., Boston; also New d; Walter 
R. Douglas and A. L. Porch, 660 Mission St., San Francisco, 
California and Pacific Coast; Clyde — "Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Wash ington and — rincipal cities in 
Ohio; Hilbert & McCauley, 1619 Republic Bldg., Chicago and 

Middle West; John D. Valentine, New York 'Offfice ; p Se: F 
Raine, Ohio; George E. Krick, Southern territory; Walter 
ono Pennsylvania; Max B. Hilbert, Middle West and 

anad 

PLANT, ‘HENRY W. & Co., INC.—W. R. Lyons, New York 
Cit and New England; Leon Loeb, New York, New Jersey 

Pennsylvania; Max O. Ma er, Middle West; Jos. S. 
Cohen, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina; The Syer Co., my Rs anye, in Canada; C. L. McKel- 
vey, Texas, Louisiana, Ar klahoma. 

POWDRELL & ALEXANDER, INC.—J. S. Alexander, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago; . E. Scripture, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Washington, New a State and Canada 
H. C. Lockwood, New York City; E. S. Lewis, the South 
and the Pacific Coast; F. A. ae Middle West; E. V. 
Pollard, Chicago “ar Middle West; B. Wilson, Boston and 


Rew England; H. Burgin, Seeskaca States and Pennsyl- 
ania; J. W. ‘Powarel Boston. 
QUAINTANCE, —W. W. McLean, Middle and North 


West; C. F. Fuad. Chicens Office, 59 East Adams St.; Chas. 
Ss. Darling, Pacific Coast, 251 Post St., San Francisco; James 
Mackie, New York City and house. 

REGSON MILLS—Nelson H. Dixon, Denver to Coast; Sam 
Pashley, Northwest; Thomas D. Cooper, Middle West, New 
England; Joseph P. Hurley, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington and South; Thomas J. Schrempf, New York State, 
New England and Pennsylvania; Milton Katz, New York 
City; E. Gerson, House. 

RITCHIE, R. J. & R. CO.—Robert Ritchie, Robert Ritchie, 
Jr., Otto Jacobs, 101 S. Wells St., Chicago; A. Jacobson, 
41 Union Square, New York City; Lavis & Haas, 929 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia; Edgar Fenton, 718 Empire Bldg., 64 
Wellington St. est, Toronto; Levenson & venson, 334 
Bartlett Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

ROGERS, M. H., INC.—Middle Western States and part of 
New York, M. J. McCarty and ane gy oy New 
York City and North Atlantic States, E. Schnell; Balti- 
more, Washington, Pennsylvania and part of Now York State, 
Harold Mondschein; Pacific Coast, Sidney 1. Rogers; South 
and South West, C. Griglik; Home Decorations ept., Mid- 
dle Western States and New York State, Matthew Magnus; 
Southern States, C. Griglik; New England and Pennsylvania, 
John P. Baker 

ROSENTHAL, "FINDLAY & McDONALD, INC.—W. J. 
McDonald, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit Chicago, 
St. Lowis; W. E. Rosenthal, Norman it. lay, E. E. E. Unland a 
Milo L. Voight, Greater New York Rta Den- 
ver to the Coast; John Moench, part af thie St. ‘Louis, 
east of Denver and the Northwest; A. Winterson, New 
England, Canada, New York State, BA ad excepting 
Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Washington; Lawrence Renneisen, 
Middle West, including Cincinnati and Grand Rapids; J. M 
Wright, all Southern States. 

ROYAL CURTAIN MFG. CO.—Charles Wilson, New Eng- 
land States; Geo. H. De Luna, Middle Western States; Edw. 
De Luna, New York City and New Jersey; H. R. Moore, 
New York State; O. C. Lucas, Illinois, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, Kan- 
sas; T. P. Coyle, California and the Coast; Hardld O. 
Gordon, Boston; Montie M. Gordon, Sales Manager. 

ROYLE, GEORGE & CO.—Carl Klose, Pennsylvania, New 
York State, Maryland; A. S. De Luna, New York City, Mid- 
dle West, New England; Wm. P. Foley, New York City, 
Middle West, New England; Walter Zust, Chicago and North 
West, Middle West; Samuel T. Phillips, Chiago and North 
West, Middle West; R. C. Hassad, South, Southwest; Philip 
Kelly, Pacific Coast. 

RYER & CASHEL—Bertsill Ryer, New York City, New Eng- 
land, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington; William 
Cashel, Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Joseph L. Neal, 
New York State; George T. Wood, Virginia and North 
Carolina; Roloff-Mautner Co., 105 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago; Warren C. Howe, New England, New bas ig and New 
Jersey; Wesley J. Claiborn, New York City; A. P. Palm, 
Pacific: Coast. 

SAUBIAC, B. & SON—A. H. Abels, 420 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton; Samuel Adler, 707 Kesner Bldg., Chicago; Chas. S. 
Darling, 251 Post St., San Francisco, 

SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO., INC., PETER—New Eng- 
land States, Office, 420 Boylston St., Boston: E. E. Roeb- 
ling, assisted by A. A. Roebling and Wm. Whitman; West 
and Middle West: Office, 1611 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago; 
N. T. Hans, assisted by F. W. Hans, Geo. H. Hans, Val- 
entine Betterman, W. D. Barnetz, Ed. Farley, and Ed. F. 
McGorrin. Pacific Coast: Office, 251 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco; Chas. S. Darling, assisted by Miss Irma Schrag, Miss 
Elma Traub, and James Mills. Philadelphia, Baltimore, 

Washington and vicinity: Office, 1420 So. Penn Sq., Phila.; 
James V. Reagan, assisted by Nelson A. Peters; South and 
South West: Raymer B. Higgins. New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania: Philip A. Gettler, New York City and 
Metropolitan District: Joseph R. Tracy. New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio: James A, MacFarland; New York City: 
J. H. Britenbruch, Arthur Buehler and Henry Miller; New 
York and Brooklyn, Fred T. Lowden and Stewart C. 
Kingsley; Westchester County: Charles Schoen; Brooklyn 
and Long Island: Jos. Lampe. 





ey . ag BS Winston ; J J. Zimmerman; Frank 
Buris ; J. Farrer; H. 

SHOE TAKER. JAMES M. CO., INCH. H. Hammond Co., 
67 Chaunc ‘St. Boston; W. E. Matheis, Room 624, New 
Furniture Mart, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago; Davis & 
Williams, Furniture Exchange Bldg., San Francisco; Davis 
& Williams, Terminal Sales Bldg., Seattle, Wash; Davis & 
Mn 508 Charles Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 

SMIT WwW. Tt. & SON, INC.—J. E. Reinert, or W. T. 
Smith & Son, Inc., Phila.; H. F. Block, care T. Smith 
& Son, Inc., Phila. ; Arthur Flatau, 1190 Milledne Ave., 
Athens, Ga.; Harry’ Hunter, Wendell Phillips Bldg., 115 
Chauncy St., Boston; Malcolm Bornstein, 408 sy BE 
Bidg., 2063 E. 4th St., Cleveland; G. W. Helman, care W. 
Smith & Son, < 1533 Republic Bldg., pres oA: ag 
Conniff, care W. T. Smith & Son, Inc., 1533 Republic ide, 
Chicago; Harold a na Majestic Hotel, St. Louis; Wm. J. 
Nichols care W. T. Smith & one Inc., Victoria Bldg., New 
York; H. R. Moore, om tg T. Smith & Son, Inc., Vic- 
toria "Bldg., New be an’: J. Greene, 2342 Buckingham 
Rd., Los An me L. wR 365 Hemlock St., Portland, 
Oregon; js yo Bo 41 Virginia Circle, Atlanta, Ga. 

STAHELI, RIETMANN & CO.—West and deter John 
Moench; New York State and Middle West, M. L. Monash; 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, Victor 
Krusi; East, J. A. Mosle. 

SOY, KEE & CO.—James A. McCann, East; Gregory F. 
Walsh, South; A. ai Palmer, West. 

STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS CO.—P. D. Carey, 
Room 800, 20 Jackson Blyd., Chicago; Kenneth Welch, 5953 
Kingsbury, St. Louis; J. W. Gotwals, 810 Santa Fe Ave., 
ioe Angeles; C. H. Cooper, Room 800, 20 E. Jackson Blvd., 

icago. 

STANDARD WALL PAPER CO.—E. A. iad Illinois, Mis- 
souri, lowa; G. H. Burnham, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver 
and the West, including Pacific Coast points; James M 
Dahlem, Pacific Coast points; A. J. Daniels, Pennsylvania, 
gan and West Virginia; A. A. Hitchcock, Sduthérn States; 

Cc. Jacobs, New York State; James E. Kelley, Northern 
i York, Vermont and New Hampshire; James McCabe, 
New York er i and vicinity; J. J. Mooney, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Ohio and West Virginia; L. E. Netter, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin; C. L. Slocum New England States, Delaware, 
Maryland, Philadelphia and Washington; Olney Van Deusen, 
Southern New York State, New Jersey and Connecticut. 

STEAD & MILLER, CO.—George Banker, Mgr. N. Y. office, 
242 Fourth Ave., New York and Boston; Thos. F. J. Tynan, 
Metropolitan District and ng ie Thos. ii *Connor, 
Middle West territory; Andrew M. ill, Mgr. Chicago 
office, 1610 Heyworth Bldg., Chicago — Northwest; Frank 
M. Rapalje, part of Northwest and Southwest territory, out 
of Chicago; Wilbur D. Hyde, Baltimore, Washington, New 
York State, and New England; Benj. E. Devoy, Pacific Coast 
territory ; John H. Caldwell, New Jersey and the Southern 
territory; Harold Davies, Phila., part of Pennsylvania and 
New York State; Arthur I. Miller, New York assistant. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO.—Eastern Fanaa 634 Grosvenor 
Bldg., Providence, R. I. J. H. Hill, Mgr.; George H. Hill, 
salesman ; Southern Office and Factory: 817 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, mgr.; i W. McSwain, 
assistant mgr.; F. A. Decker, salesman ; H. M. Wood, service- 
man. Philadelphia Office: 21st and Allegheny Ave., Phila. 
Chas. C. Cozzens, salesman; John W. Gleeson, salesman. 
oe* CLINE CURTAIN ‘CO.—Frank B. Dempsey, New 
England representative; H. L. Gordon, 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago; James Strain, 833 Mason St., Portland, Oregon. 

STRAHAN, THOMAS CO.—John W. Seriven, New England, 
part of New York State and Canada, East; William H. 
Wright, Southey Bee Nt and vicinity, part of eee Ohio 
and the South; Naeher, part of New York State, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio and the ne ag ie A Conbiear, Chicago and 

art of the Middle West; T. A. Newman, Greater New York, 

eee -_ Washington; Cc. F. Lewis, Middle West; Pierre 
Campbell, New England and territory in the Middle West; 
J. Jay Mill, Pacific Coast and the Northwest; Chas, H. 
Stecker, part of the South and West. 

STROHEIM & ROMANN—E. H. Connell, manager Phila. 
office, Baltimore and Washington; Chas. Loftus, assistant, 
Phila. and vicinity; S. J. Wyman, manager Chicago office; 
C. F. Kurz, assistant Chicago and vicinity; Chas. A. Mc- 
Manus, manager Boston office, New England, Victor F. 
Locke, assistant; Geo. D. Garrett, large cities in the Middle 
West; D. J. Mahoney, Northwest and Middle West; Paul 
Hanrath, Eastern New York, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia; Laughton Mather, Southern States; Frank. O’Connell, 
manager San Francisco office, Pacific Coast territory; Mrs. 
C. E. Roesch, manager Los Angeles office; Alvin P. Alton, 
S. S. Wisser, J. D, Lord, N. Y. Decorative Trades; Myron 
Dixon, department store trade; George Koester, New York, 
Brooklyn, and suburban; Michael Redling, New York and 
suburban. 

THORP, J. H. & CO., INC.—Boston: H. I. Wood, Fred L. 
Vegkley, D. C. Brewster; Philadelphia: H. S. Jennings, Al- 
bert Benner, H. G. Wolf; Chicago: A. D. Funk, A. P. Will, 
H. R. Secor; Pacific Coast: S. A. Davis, Chester M. Vallette; 
Ohio and Middle West: Harry H. Wallace. New York 
headquarters: Bg W. Brooke, S. J. Oliver, E. J. Beale, Albert 
yee ca V. Mooney, W. H. Tuthill, F: S. Gilbert, oe. 

Nagro, Leonard Chastel, Albert peooe. L. J. Dent, Cli 
lord ark, James E. Howlett, Carl 

VAN BLERKOM, DAVID, CO. '—New England and New York 

State: Sidney C. Rapp 459 Stuyvesant Av., Newark, N 

Middle West: H. W. Williams, care C. S. Paine Co., Grand 

Rapids, Mich.; New Jersey and Pennsylvania: F. Ww. Lee, 
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1216 Denmark Road, Plainfield, N. J.; Metropolitan District: 
A. S. Goldberg, 201 West 87th St., New York City; New 
York State: Henry Walter, 201 Cambridge St., Buffalo, N 

.; New Jersey: E. L. Lenoir, 78 Wakeman Ave., Newark, 

N. J.; Pacific Coast: Raymond Clure, 180 New Montgomery 

St. San Francisco, Cal.; Metropolitan District: I. C. 

Winner, Wortendyke; N. J.; Metropolitan District: J. Good- 

speed, 2802 Grand Concourse, Bronx, N. Y.; Southern States: 
en G. Ginsberg, Greensboro, N. Carolina. 

WALLISER, H. F. CO.—P. P. Rudhart, ei D. Ta- 
magno, Chicago; L. Swanson, Chicago; C. F. Grill, C. F. 
Shire, F. J. Morgan, travelers of Chicago; C. F. Chappatte, 
Phila.; L. Kruz, Phila.; R. C. Norris, South; A. Jacobson, 
New York C. Lawrence Smith, Pacific Coast. 

WEISER, INC., A.—New England States and Western terri- 
tory, Harry Raches; New York and New Jersey, Julius 
Preiser; Philadelphia (address Hotel Sylvania), Julius Gluck. 

WIDDICOMB, JOHN, CO.—Elton W. Daniels; Leo F. Troy; 
Geo. W. Calder; Sanford C. Briggs; N. E. Balatow; C. E. 
Block; E. H. Williams. 

WILLICH-FRANKE STUDIOS—Herman Hartmann; Alfred 
Hartmann; George F. King. 

WITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO.—William B. Batten; Ferd 
Boos; C. A. Brinckerhoff; Donald Cameron; C. L. Clegg; 
M. J. Feeley; H. R. Horton; Donald C. McGeachin; C. E. 
Parsons; S. R. Pinkerton; C. Lawrence Smith; R. P. Tean- 
der; W. C. Waibel; W. V. Wall; A. R. Walter; James 
Watson; Wallace H. Witcombe. 

YORK CARD AND PAPER CO.—J. L. Ash, Chauncey Baker, 
Frank O. Cox, Kennedy Crumrine, Thomas W. Galyon, J. G. 
Hopkins, William E. McKee, L. B. Steele. 

ZENITH MILLS—N. Y. Office, 354 Fourth Ave.: Mrs. S. 
T. Young, C. O. Hedges, New York City and Metropolitan 
District, New England and New York State; James Strain, 
- Pacific Coast and Far West; Lewis H. Beck, Central West, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, S. Dakota, 
Illinois;. J. O. Young, Middle West, Ohio, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Pittsburgh, and Wheelivg; Herbert D. Reis, Penn- 
sylvania, West .Virginia, Kentucky, Maryland, Southern 
States, Baltimorey,and . Washington, 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE 


Congress Furniture & Rug Corp,, 401 South Siate 
Street, Chicago, has been incorporatéd for $250,000, to 
carry furniture, rugs and draperies, 

The Lightman Dry Goods Co., Rockford, Ill, has 
incorporated for: $150,000: .The company recently took 
over the Ashton Dry Goods Co. of that city. 

Charles B. Millington, Inc., 110 Shenango Street, 
Buffalo, the decorator, has incorporated his business 
for $10,000. He handles furniture, rugs and draperies. 

Louis N. Herrup, Inc., Hartford, Conn., furniture, 
rugs, etc., has been incorporated for $250,000. 

It is reported that Sam Nadler will open a depart- 
ment store at the southeast corner of Elder and Race 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohjo. It is a three-story building, 
118 feet fronting on Elder Street and 94 feet on Race 
Street. 

Clark & Mackie Co., Altoona, Pa., it is reported, 
will incorporate to deal in home furnishings and in- 
terior decorations. 

Klimek & Schiller Corp., Chicago, has incorporated 
for $100,000, taking over the furniture, rug and drapery 
business of the firm of that name at 1315 South Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

E. H. Clark Co., the Battle Creek, Michigan, firm, 
has been incorporated for $50,000, to deal in furniture, 
draperies and floor coverings. 

Grunder-Steil-Dye Co., Troy, Ohio, department 
store, has been incorporated for $100,000. 

The Bigley Importing Co., Boyle and Maryland 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., are to open new showrooms 
and salesrooms at 5711 Delmar Avenue. 





NEW SELLING AGENTS 


Pecos H. Reep and George H. Bryan, for- 
merly president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the Wompinuit Co., Inc., New York, 
have formed the new firm of Reed & Bryan, 
Inc., with offices at 66-72 Leonard Street, New 
York. They have taken over the sales agency 
of the Standard Tapestry Co. of Philadelphia, 


manufacturing silk damasks, tapestries, etc., and 
also are direct. representatives of various other 
mills, whose products comprise the better grades 
of curtain fabrics and novelty art silk over- 
drapes. 





NEW FURNITURE FRAME CONCERN 

HE Period Frame Co., Inc., organized by J. 

& H. Hoffer, announce the opening of their 
showroom and factory at 337 East 26th Street, 
New York, where they will occupy three floors 
in a large brick building. They are in a position 
to manufacture furniture frames in all periods, 
styles and designs. They guarantee that the 
construction of their frames will meet the re- 
quirements of the upholsterer to a high degree, 


as they are designed by one intimate with his 
problems. 





KENSINGTON CO.’S AD WINS PRIZE 
T° THE contest for improved architectural ad- 

vertising offered by The American Architect, 
New York, the page advertisement of the Ken- 
sington Mfg. Co., written and designed by Carr 
& Columbia, New York, was awarded second 
prize. 





MOSKOWITZ BROS. TO REMOVE 
Peis the first of January, Moskowitz Broth- 
ers plan to remove to 15 East 26th Street. 
They will occupy space on the eighth floor, meas- 
uring 85 x 100 feet— about double the space of 
their present quarters. 





WANAMAKER OPENS MIAMI STUDIO 
d gm: WANAMAKER has opened an interior dec- 
orative studio at Miami Beach, Florida, 
which will operate under the supervision of the 
contract bureau of the Wanamaker New York 
store, of which John P. Wolf, well known to the 
upholstery trade, is the managing head. 


OBITUARY 


WILLIAM LEAVENS 

woe LEAVENS, of William Leavens & 

Co., Inc., died on December 4th, after a 
short illness. Mr. Leavens was born in Charles- 
town, Mass., in 1855. At the age of fifteen he 
entered the employ of Lewis Coleman & Co., of 
Boston. In 1875 he entered the furniture busi- 
ness, on Fulton Street; and ten years later he 
started a store at 32 Canal Street. Until 1898 
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the firm name was G. M. Leavens & Co. In 
1915 the business was incorporated in Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Leavens held the position of 
president and treasurer until last March, when he 
turned over the duties of treasurer to his son-in- 
law, Walter Whitehead. 


Mr. Leavens, besides being a member and 
executive of many Masonic and fraternal orders 
was vice-president of the Medford Co-operative 
Bank ; director of the Medford Trust Company, 
and member of the advisory committee of the 
Haymarket Branch, Massachusetts Trust Com- 
pany. Though active in town and city affairs he 
had never held an elective office. He served 
the city as a member of the board of water 
commissioners for six years, and was chairman 
of the board during a portion of this time. 

Mr. Leavens was married in 1880 to Emma 
D, White. They have one child, Edith Elizabeth, 
who married, June 1904, Walter Whitehead, and 
they have three children, Barbara, William L. 
and Walter, Jr. 


Max HorrMANN 


We has been received of the death on 
November 26th, after an extended illness, 
of Max Hoffmann at St. Gall, the president and 
director of the Union Aktien Gesellschaft, for- 
merly Hoffmann & Co. The deceased, a life- 
long resident of Switzerland, was exceedingly 
well known in this country and had a host of 
friends by whom the news of his death will be 
received with profound regret. 





NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word, Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 












SALESMEN WANTED—SOUTH, New England, 
Middle West and Pacific Coast, to carry a side line 
of drapery trimming, commission basis; resident men 
preferred. Address “Resident Men,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—ONE who is now calling on 
the trade in Chicago and the Middle West, to carry 
a strong line of medium priced sunfast drapery fabrics 
on a commission basis. Address “Sunfast,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—MILL manufacturing a com- 
plete line of sunfast drapery fabrics, desires a repre- 
sentative for Boston and New England. Address “Bos- 
ton,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN for drapery work 
room, capable of handling good work; one who un- 
derstands measuring, cutting and superintending the 
making of the work, also the hanging of silk walls. 
French & Bassett Company, Duluth, Minn. 
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SALESMEN WANTED—One for Chicago and Middle 
West, one for New England and New York State, 
for mill making high grade drapery fabrics. Men now 
covering these territories with non-conflicting lines pre- 
ferred. Address “C. M. W.,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—A POSITION, by a drapery man with 
fifteen years of experience in all its different branch- 
es. Can also make and hang window shades of all 
kinds. Address “G. R. E.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—ONE who is well known to 
the trade in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington, 
to carry a complete line of guaranteed sunfast drapery 
fabrics. Address “Washington,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED FOR DRAPERY, floor cover- 
ing department as manager-buyer. Experienced in 
all branches of drapery, floor covering department 
work. Twenty years in this line. Can produce results. 
Address “W. J.,” care The Upholsterer. 
A-1 DRAPERY SALESMAN wishes position. Twenty 
years experience—drapery and floor-covering. Artist 
in color harmonizing, designing, etc. Address “V. W. 
E.,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED—Already selling upholstery 
supplies to manufacturers of upholstered furniture 
and interior decorators, to handle feathers and down 
for the Chicago territory and also for the Pacific Coast. 
Commission basis. State lines now handling and give 
reference. Address “Feathers,” care The Upholsterer. 
THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED DRAPERY, up- 
holstery and drapery trimming salesman, having been 
with present firm seven years, and can show successful 
record, is contemplating change and would like to hear 
from first class house in either of the above or kin- 
dred lines desiring A-1 representative for Middle West 
or Eastern territory. Address “Following,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—MILL LINE of drapery or upholstery 
fabrics for New England territory, by responsible 
salesman having thorough acquaintance with drapery 
and upholstery buyers in this section. Maintain Boston 
office. Commission basis. Address “New England,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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DESIGNER AND MURAL PAINTER, expert color- 
ist, sketches for public buildings a specialty, would 
like to connect with live decorating firm not afraid of 
competition. Address “Expert Colorist,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
MILL AGENTS with well equipped Chicago office 
open daily and sales force of three constantly cover- 
ing trade in Chicago, Grand Rapids, Middle, Nosth and 
South West, having a large following among upholstery 
jobbers and manufacturers of furniture, wish to con- 
nect about January Ist with reliable mills that manu- 
facture velour and mohair plushes. Address “Velour,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—Fifteen leaf display rack, suitable for 
showroom display purposes for trimmings, draperies, 
wall papers, etc. Present cost $200. Will sell for $75. 
= J. H. Hamilton & Co., 25 White Street, New 
York. 
WILL SELL at reasonable price, fully equipped up- 
holstering and mattress shop, store and fixtures; lo- 
cated in hotel and rooming house district of New York 
City. Established since 1900, and doing approximately 
$30,000 business annually. Address “Mattress,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE—En- 
ergetic young man to carry established line of drapery 
fabrics. Must be experienced on the southern territory. 
Give full particulars in application. Address “Southern 
Representative,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—WALL PAPER ROAD SALESMAN to 
handle on commission in unoccupied territory, over 
million rolls 1923-1924 general stock line wall paper 
for immediate shipment. M. J. Earl, Reading, Pa. 
DRAPERY LINE—Young man with thorough knowl- 
edge of fabrics, desires position as salesman for 
manufacturer or jobber, on commission basis. Capable 
of producing results. Will consider any territory. Ad- 
dress “Drapery Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
IMPORTING AND JOBBING HOUSE of drapery 
fabrics with established office in Chicago, requires the 
services of a high-class salesman familiar with the dec- 
orative trade in Chicago and Middle West. Applicants 
please state fully their experience, age, etc. All infor- 
mation will be held strictly confidential. Address “C. 
C.,” care The Upholsterer. 
I AM DESIROUS of associating myself as representa- 
tive with a manufacturer of distinctive furniture. 
Have strong connections throughout the United States, 
among all leading decorators, department stores and 
furniture buyers. Can produce exceptional sales record. 
Address “Ability,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—An experienced salesman to 
carry our line of medium and high grade upholstered 
furniture through Massachusetts and Connecticut. A 
good proposition for the right man to represent a good 
New England house. Address “F. U. Co.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY CUTTER wants 
position with responsibility, where first-class work is 
wanted. Address “Responsible,” care The Upholsterer. 
A THOROUGHLY TRAINED INTERIOR DECOR- 
ATOR, competent to plan the furnishings and dec- 
orations for any type of building, accustomed to selling 
the most exacting clientele, experienced as buyer and 
manager of decorative establishment or department, de- 
sires to make a change. Only firms doing a high class 
business and requiring a man with initiative and execu- 
tive ability will be considered. Address “Trained Dec- 
orator,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—--to carry as a side line upholstery fab- 
rics suitable for window valance manufacturing 
trade, department stores, upholsterers, interior decora- 
tors, etc., on commission basis. Address, stating terri- 
tory covered, “C. S.,” care The Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED AS FOREMAN of drapery 
workroom; have thorough knowledge of all require- 
ments of high grade and medium decorative work. 
Address “Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN wishes to make con- 
nections for Chicago with a good mill, manufacturing 
furniture coverings or drapery fabrics. Have a very 
good show room, also many years experience selling 
this trade. Drawing account against commissions pre- 
ferred. Address “Show Room,” care The Upholsterer. 
TO OPEN OR ENLARGE DEPARTMENT of in- 
terior decorations; capable interior decorator, with 
practical merchandising knowledge of good furniture, 


rugs and draperies, from twenty years’ selling experi- 
ence, desires change first of year to arrange for oppor- 
tunity of this kind. Address “Progress,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
EXECUTIVE FURNITURE SALESMAN, with good 
knowledge of rugs, draperies and wall papers, also 
over twenty years’ selling experience in commercial 
decorative furnishings of good homes, desires respon- 
sible position with high class firm. Address “Tudor,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR with twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience selling exclusive furnishings, capable of 
obtaining business in quality furniture, rugs, draperies, 
and accessories, desires to make a change the first of 
the year. Address “Georgian,” care The Upholsterer. 
ANTIQUE NEEDLEPOINT TAPESTRIES for sale; 
sacrifice; several pieces, samie~ design for chairs, 
bench, chaise lounge; unusual colors. Telephone Brad- 
hurst 5982. (New York.) 
ACTIVE, ENERGETIC BUYER and manager of 
drapery, floor covering, bedding and furniture, with 
upwards of ten years’ experience with one of the 
largest department stores on the Coast in this capacity, 
seeks larger opportunities. Good merchandiser, steady, 
reliable and always on the job. Address “Successful 
Operator,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER WANTED—STEINBACH COMPANY, As- 
bury Park, N. J., require a buyer and manager for 
upholstery and drapery department. Salary and com- 
mission based on increased business. Man with experi- 
ence in conducting workroom preferred. 
DRAPERY SALESMEN—WANTED by well known 
firm established over forty years, several salesmen to 
call on large department stores with complete lines of 
silk and cotton drapery fabrics. Liberal commission 
arrangements. Write stating experience and territory, 
“Liberal,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN FOR NEW YORK STATE and New 
England to handle very highest grade hand printed 
cretonnes and fine casement cloths direct from manu- 
facturer to retailer. Excellent opening for man exper- 
ienced in such lines and with personal acquaintance 


among buyers. Best references required. Address” 


“Casement Cloths,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—SKETCHER AND ORIGINATOR of 
Jacquard colored silk and cotton drapery fabrics, with 
executive ability and good address. An exceptional 
opportunity for the right man. Apply Scranton Lace 
Company, Scranton, Pa. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN——experienced in contract 
work. Give full particulars and references in first 
letter. Davidson Furniture Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
WANTED—BUYER AND MANAGER for a rug and 
drapery department in a live eastern Ohio city of 
35,000.. Must have practical experience buying and 
managing and record of making good. Permanent po- 
sition to right party. State age, salary, and past exper- 
ience in first letter, Address “Eastern Ohio,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—RESPONSIBLE HIGH CLASS and ex- 
perienced salesmen with non-conflicting lines to rep- 
resent on a commission basis in two separate territories 
firm producing particularly distinctive and popular 
priced cretonnes, sold to department and furniture 
stores, also manufacturers. States Michigan, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Southern Indiana, Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia. Also States Missouri, headquarters in St. 
Louis, Kansas, Nebraska, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas. 
Graffin & Dolson, 132 Madison Ave., New York City. 
TO LEASE—Third floor, 75 x 130, for furniture, car- 
pets, house furnishings, china, etc. in department 
store that dominates trade territory doing business of 
half million. Will lease for percentage of gross sales 
with guaranteed volume. Wonderful opportunity; cap- 
ital required $15-$25,000. Address “Lease,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
POSITION WANTED by experienced interior decor- 
ator (woman) with successful record covering over 
ten years. Has handled contracts running from $80,000 
to over $1,000,000. Will be at liberty January Ist. Best 
of references. New York vicinity preferred. Address 
“E. M. B.,” care The Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN—thoroughly experienced, well recom- 
mended, furniture, wall paper and decorative furnish- 
ing salesman, with interior decorating knowledge and 
metropolitan experience, is open for engagement. Ad- 
dress “Recommended,” care The Upholsterer. 
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Payne & Co., Dayton, O...... teen e ee eee eee sense eeees see eeeees 70 Webster Furniture Co., Tac., Rochester, Me V3... isc Gc cSiae Gone 142 
Pearson, Fred. & Co., 95 Madison Av.......... (Mad. Sq. 1830) 50 Weiser, A., Inc., 37 E. 2ist...........sss0000, (Caledonia 1877) 60 
Peerless Plush Mfg. Co., 25 Madison Av....... (Mad. Sq. 4322) 13 Weiss, Willheim Co., Jac., 1133 B’way......... (Watkins 6531) 44 
Penn Tapestry Co., 41 Union Sq..............- (Stuyv. 3494) 39 Weston Co., 30 East 2ist..........ssss0sseeee, (Ashland 1876) 62 
peneey tee Textile Mills Pe 295 Sth Av.... (Caledonia 5310) re White, John L., 36 W. 34th.............00000.. (Penn. 1538) 50 
eriod Frame Co » ZOEM soo e eee eeeeeeeerecccccececserers 15 Whiteley & Collier, 45 E. 17th................. (Stuyv. 0123) 34 
Persian Rug Manufactory, 2 W. 45th........... (Vanderb’t 5885) 158 Willich- Franke Studios, The, 30 Irvin ha, Sie (Lexington 5283) 41 
Pharaoh Drapery Co., Inc., 44 E. 23d.........+. (Ashland 1880) 71 Wilkes-Barre Lace Mfg. Co., 354 4th Av........ (Mad. Sq. 0370) 72 
Philadelphia a aes °4 P ms 295 Sth Ave........ (Caledonia 4637) 58 Winzer & Tyne, 201 E. 34th................... (Vand’bilt 2092) 164 
Plant, Henry W., + Inc., 45 E. 17th...... +» (Stuyv, 2159) 44 Witcombe- McGeachin & Co.. 22 W. 37th........ (Fitz Roy 0236) 9 
Plattsburgh Wall Pa vt ; Co., 330 Madison Av... -(Mur. Hill 3466) 171 P., & Co., Philadelphia.............. igi Bae taits ba ee 166 
Plymouth Novelty Inc., 39 W. 19th.....0% veeenas 1885) 46 Wycombe Furniture Re fe Eee (Mur. Hill 1106) 150 
Powdrell & Eieotader, "Inc., '230 Sth Av......... (Mad. Sq. 4691) 14 
Primrose Tapestry Co., Inc., 104 5th Av......... (Watkins 10389) 29 Y 
Q York Card & Paper Co., York, Pa........... PMNS, PENSE TES siey Se 175 
Quaintance, W. B., 440 4th Av................ (Mad. Sq. 4624) 49 
Zz 
R Zenith Mills, Inc., 354 4th A (Mad. S 
: p Wan B80 A Barc ck ce bse neue 252 
Raymond Porch Shade Co., Janesville, Wisc..........ccceececees 160 Zodikow Frame Co., Inc., 428 E TOUR ne chdstiees (Orchard 0230). 153 
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CLEANERS & DYERS 


Desaye, M., & Co. 
Doux, Jules, Inc. 


CRETONNES 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc. 
Caro & Uprigh t 
Elms & Sellon 
Fairclough i Gold, Inc. 
Foster, F. & Co., Inc. 
Goldenheim one 
Graffin & Dolson 
Hubert, Moulton & Co., Inc. 
ames, & Co. 

ohnson & Faulkner 

a France Textile Co. 
Lee, Arthur H., & Son, Inc. 
Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc. 
Lehman, H. B.-Connor Co., Inc. 
Loveman Bros. 
Miller Bros. 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 
Montague & Co. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 


Schneider’s “me Peter, & Co., Inc. 


Schumacher, F., & Co. 
Stroheim a Romann 
Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


CURLED HAIR 
Woll, F. P. & Co. 


CURTAINS, CURTAIN MATERIALS 
& LACES 


American Bobbinet Co. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Basch & Stern, Inc. 
Billwiller Bros. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 
Brooklyn Curtain Wks., Inc. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc. 
Caro & Upright 
Carter, E. C., & Son 
Chester Lace Mills 
Clarendon Mfg. Co. 
Conquest, John W. 
Cox, Arnold B. 
Crescent Curtain Co., Inc. 
Ellis, W. 
Elms & Sellon 
Eniden & Wormser, Inc. 
Fairclough & Gold, Inc. 
Farley & Geary 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Goldenheim Corp. 
Goodman Bros. 
Heim, S. W., & Co. 
Interna’] Curtain Co. 
puns & Moore 

ay & Company 
La France Textile Co. 
Lee, Mortimer M. 
LeFort, Robert & Co., Inc. 
Loeb & Wasch Co., Inc. 
Loveman Bros. 
Martin Mfg. Co. 
Meyer, H. e" Inc. 
McMahon & 1 ae Inc. 
Mills & Gibb 
Morse & Sprinkle. Ine. 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Moskowitz Bros. 
Neumaier, Eugene, & Co. 
New England br Co. 
Patching, John F. & Co., Ine. 
Patchogue- Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Plant, Henry W., & Co.. Inc. 
Powdrell & Alexander, Ine. 
Quaintance, W. B. 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Saubiac, B., & Son 
Schelling, H. F. 
Scranton Lace Co. 
Shapiro & Son 
Sherwood Curtain Co.. Inc. 
Staheli, Rietmann & Co. 
Stone-Cline Curtain Co. 
Sturmer, Jacob 
Sturzenegger & Tanner 
United Curtain Co., Inc. 
White, — y Fi 
Wilkes-Barre lace Mfg. Co. 


Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 
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CUSHIONS, TABLE SCARVES, ETC. 


American Pile Fabric Co. 
Buchman, L., Co., Inc. 
Buckley & Son, J. A 
Cantor ae Co. 

Carter, E. C., & Son 
Comac Mig. Co. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 
French-American Mfg. Co. 
Heim, S. W., & Co. 

Herter, J. R., & Co. 
Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 

Oceanic Trading Co. 

Ottawa Cushion Co. 
Patching, John F., & Co., Inc. 
Saubiac, B., & Son 
Scheinfein, J. S. & Sons Co. 
Shendell M ig. Co. 

Smith, W. T., & Son, Inc. 


DESIGNERS 


Textile Art Studios, Inc. 


DRAPERY & UPHOLSTERY HARDWARE 


Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co. 
Chicago Drapery Hdwe. Co. 
Gould-Mersereau Co., Inc. 
Kroder, Jno. & Hy. ‘Reubel Co. 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, Inc. 


DYERS , 


Atlas Dye Works 

Doux, b Ne Inc. 

Finco yeing & Emb. Co., Inc. 
Maupai, F. P. Dyeing Co., Inc. 
Weiss, Willheim Co., Inc. 


EMBROIDERIES & APPLIQUES 


Kenneth & Co., Inc. 

Le Fort, Robt. & Co., Inc. 
Mansure, Ea L. Co. 
Saubiac, B., & Son 

Soy Kee & ‘Co. 
Willich-Franke Studios, The 


FEATHERS & DOWN 


Bernstein, Arthur A. Co. 
Buchman, L. Co., Inc. 


FRINGES & TRIMMINGS 


Bernhard, Morris Co. 

Bokelmann Trimming Co. 

Caro & Upright 

Consolidated Trimming Co. 

Friedmann, Jos. 

Hensel Silk Mfg. Co. 

Henzel-Ziegler Trimming Co. 

Hirsch, G. Sons, Inc. 

Hirschberg, Schutz & Co. 

Hoenigsberger, A 

Horn, Max & Bro. 

Lincoln Trimming Mfg. Corp. 
aag, Edward, Inc. 

Mansure, E. L. Co. 

Mutual Trimming Co., Inc. 

Oehrle Bros. Co. 

Plymouth Novelty Co. 

Rodoma, Inc. 

Schlupp, Henry 

Schonfeld, Max 

Silberang Bros. 

United Trimming Co. 

Walliser, H. F., Co. 


FURNITURE 


Abbadessa Bros. 

Accolla & Co., Inc. 

Albano Co., Inc. 

Artwood Shops, Tne. 

Boston Mirror Co. 

Bristol Co. 

Brockman Co. 

Brunovan, Inc. 

Carnavalet 

Chamberlayne, Inc. 

Charak Furniture Co. 
Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Decorator’s Furn. Co. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 

Di Salvo Bros. 

Duboff, L. 

Ferrera Bros. 

French and Italian Furn. Imp. Co. 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Grand Rapids Market 
Herrmann, H., Furniture Co. 
Imperial Upholstering Corp. 
Karpen, S. & Bros. 
Kensington Mfg. Co. 
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Leavens, Wm. & Co., Inc. 
Manchester Shop 
Miller Cabinet Co. 
Miller, John & Co., Inc. 
Nahon Co. 

Nonnenbacher & Co. 
Orsenigo Co., Inc. 

Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. 
ei - John a 

Somma hops, In 

Soy Kee & Co. 

Van thet David Co., Inc. 
Wagner Furniture Co., Inc. 
Webster Furniture Co., Inc. 
Wycombe Furniture Co. 


FURNITURE FRAMES 


Brockman Co. 

Colombo, Leopold & Bro. 
Colonial Furniture Co. 
Liesenbein’s, Nic. Sons 
Mallin Bros., Inc. 

Mazza, John, Inc. 

Miller Parlor Frame Co., Inc. 
Milliman, Geo. H., & Son 
Moslow, M. A. & Bro., Inc. 
Period Frame Co. 

Zodikow Frame Co., Inc. 


LAMPS & LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Arvan Co. 
Bagués, Inc. 
Bristol Co. 
Brunovan, Inc. 
Buffalo Wire Lamp Shade Frame Co. 
Chance & Thorne, Inc. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Graf, Frank H. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Helenek, John 
Horn, Max & Bro. 
Maibrunn Co., Inc. 

arbett 
Pavel, Lindemann & Co. 
Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 
Warren, Walter G. & Co. 


LEATHERS & LEATHER SUBSTITUTES 


pemenen J Leather Co., Inc. 
evy & Fish 

Palmer a ; ee Mfg: Co. 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 


MADRAS, CRETE 


Barbe-McKenzie Corp. 
Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 
Billwiller Bros. 

Bromley Mfg. ec 

Carter, E. C. & Son 

Caro & Upright 
Emden & Wormser, Inc. 
Ionic Mills 

ames, T. M., & Co. 

e, Mortimer M. 

Lewis, Robert Co. 
Loveman Bros. 

Miller Bros. 

Montague & Co. 

Morrell Mills. Tne. 

Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Orinoka Mills 

Quaintance, W. B. 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Tne. 
Ryer & Cashel 

Smith, Ws a & sats Inc. 
Stead & M 0. 
Witcombe- MeGeachin & Co. 
Zenith Mills, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS 


anges L. C. & Co. 
Hug, L. F. & Co. 
aeger, ‘Otto & Sons, Ine. 
wrence & Co. 
Luth & Powers, Inc. 
Marion Mfg. Co. 
Newman-Levor Corp. 
Rich, Samuel Co. 
Rosenthal, Findlay & McDonald, Inc. 


METAL ART OBJECTS 


Bagués, Inc. 

Di Salvo Bro: 

Graf, Frank = Mfe. Co., Inc. 
Skinner-Hill Co., Inc. 
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MIRRORS 


Boston Mirror Co. 

Di Salyo Bros. 

Friedman Bros. 

Glaenzer Trading Corp. 
Nonnenbacher & Co. 

Siena Art Co., Inc. 

Van Blerkom, David Co., Inc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Antiquarian Ctaqgsine) 

Barrell, Wm Co. (Awning Fabrics) 

Bettinson & Calle, Inc. (Rubberized Silks) 

Clifford & Lawton (Publish ers) 

Fifth Avenue Protective Ass’n. 

Fima Laboratories, Inc. (Cleaner) 

Furniture, Uph. & Allied Trade Assn. 

Hettrick Mfg. Co. (Awning Stripes) 

Hodgson, Walter H., Inc. (Card Stampirx) 

Interstate Chemical "Co. (Moth-prooting) 
on Furn. Merc. Agenc 

<A Y¥. School of Interior ‘Decoration 

Raymond Porch Shade Co. 

Ryle, Wm., & Co. a 

Steel Heddle or 

Tyng, Stephen a , Inc. (Real Estate) 


MOULDINGS 


American Molding Co. 
Goodrow, Wm., Moulding Co. 
Klise Mig. Co. 

McGowan, D. H. 


PICTURES 


Lesch, Rudolf 
Venezian Art Screen Co. 


PLUSH & VELOUR MFRS. 


American Pile Fabric Co. 
Baker, A. T. & Co., Inc. 
Bennett & Aspden Co. 
Cheney Bros. 

Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 
Kaufman Plush Co. 
senayuns iy Miz. Co. 
Merrimack ute, © 

Morrell Mills, tng 
Pearson, Fred. & Co. 
Peerless Plush Mfg. Co. 
Pennsylvania Textile Mills, Inc 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Sanford Mills 


PORTIERES, TABLE-COVERS & PANELS 
Abbott, A., Theo., & Co. 
American Pile Fabric Co. 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 
French-American Mfg. Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co., Inc. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 

Herter, J. R. & Co. 

Kassar Bros. & Baccash Co. 
Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 
Levey, Ralph M. Co. 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Morton Bros., Inc. 

Oceanic Trading Co. 
Oriental Silk Novelty Wks. 
Orinoka Mills 

Penn Tapestry Co. 
Philadelphia Tapestry Mills 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Inc. 


Ryer & Cash el 

Shendell Mfg. Co. 

Smith, W. 'T. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Co. 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE, PORCELAIN 
Copeland & Thompson, Inc. 

Glaenzer Trading Corp. 

Pavel, Lindemann & ‘Co 

Soy Kee & Co. 


POWDERS, BRONZES, MICA COLORS 
Baer Bros. 


Drakenfeld, B. F. & Co. 


RUGS 


Balfin Co., Inc. 
Costikyan & Co. 
Decorators Sales Corp 
Gulbenkian, Gullabi & Co. 
Haboush, R. & Bro. 

Hill, Gerhard Co. 
Hirst-Roger Co. 
Kent-Costikyan 

Mallem Ezra & Sutton 
Morton Bros., Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Nicols, George & Co. 
Oceanic Trading Co. 
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Patchogue-Plymouth Mills Corp. 
Persian Rug Manufactory 
Rogers, M. H., Inc. 

Shoemaker, mga M., Co., Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 

Vayanos Bros. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


SCREENS 


Albano Co., Inc. 
Bristol Co. 

Carnavalet . 
Chamberlayne, Inc. 
Decorators Sales Corp. 
Di Salvo Bros. 

Fischer & Co. 
Johnson Leather Co. 
Nahon Co 

Orsenigo Co., Inc. 
Siena Art Co., Inc. 
Somma Shops, Inc. 
Soy Kee & Co. 
Venezian Art Screen Co. 


TEXTILE EMBOSSERS 


Finco Dyein ¢ & Emb. Co., Inc. 
United Textile Embossing Co. 


THREAD MANUFACTURERS 


Mutual Thread Co. 
Myer, Henry, Thread Mfg. Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS FOR 
THE TRADE 


Bier, Carl, Inc. 
oat er aa ¥. J. & Co. 
Duboff, L. 


’ 
Fischer & Co. 
Haas, Albert 
Hagen, N. 
Hettrick Mfg. Co. 
lonic Shop, Inc. 
Reardon, John A., Jr. 
Shelton Shops 
Siedentop, John A. 
Singer, M 
Steiner & Mona 
Waverly Shop 
Winzer & Tyne 
Wycombe Paraieare Co. 


UPHOLSTERERS’ SUPPLIES 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 
Boston Excelsior Co. 
Franke, Fred. & Co. 
Freund, Freund & Ca. 
Klise Mfg. Co 
Madalie , a 

Palatka ao Products Corp. 
Payne - Co. 

Selle, H. W. & Co. 
Slomowitz, R. 

Staples & Hanford Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 


UPHOLSTERY & DRAPERY FABRIC 


MANUFACTURERS 


Abbott, A. Theo. & Co. 
Adelphia Mills, Inc. ~ 
Amaranth Drapery Fabric Co., Inc. 
American Bleached Goods Co. 
American Tapestry Mills 
Bromley Mfg. Co. 

Brooks Bros. Co. 

Bruner, Francis A. 
Butterfield, Fred., & Co., Inc. 
Cheney Bros. 

Clarendon Mfg. Co. 

Craftex Mills, Inc. 

Dobson, John & James, Inc. 
Elms & Sellon 

Feldstein, Chas. H., Co., Inc. 
Foster, F. A., Co., Inc. 
Forster Textile Mills, Ine. 
Freund, Freund & Co. 
Gobelin Textile Co. 
Goldenheim Corp. 

Hadlee Silk Mills, Inc. 
Hartmann, Herrmann 

Ionic Mills 

Jamieson’s, D., Sons Co. 

Kay & Todd Co., Inc. 
Kenneth & Co., Inc. 

La France Textile Co. 

Le Fort, Robt. & Co., Inc 
Lewis, Robert Co. 

Maag, Edward, Inc. 

Miller, S. Tapestry Looms 
Mills & Gibb Corp. 

Morse & Sprinkle, Inc. 
Morton, Alexander & Co., Inc. 
Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
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Nathan & —* Inc. 


Newman, 

Orinoka Mills 

Pacific Mills 

Penn Tapes Co, 

Sannegivente Textile 2, Inc. 
Dra: Co., 


Philadelphia Tapest Milis 
Primrose Tapes o., Inc. 
Reed & Bryan, Inc, 
Regson Mills 
Ritchie, R. J. & R. Co., Inc. 
Rousmaniere, Williams & Co. 
Royal Curtain Mfg. Co. 
Royle, Geo. A Co. 
Ryer & Cashel 

chwabedt & Raphael, Inc. 

wacsannach, uber & Co. 

Schwehm’s, John M., Sons 
Smith, W. & Son, Inc. 
Stead & Miller Cian I 

nit ai s, Inc. 
Whitele & Co ollier 
Zenith Mills, Inc. 


UPHOLSTERY IMPORTERS & JOBBERS 

Bartmann & Bixer, Inc. 

Basch & Stern 

noe McNab Co. 

Burch . 

Caro et Upright 

Decorative Fabric Corp. 

Fein & Rosenfeld Sox: Inc. 

Greenhut Bros. 

Hoenigsberger, A. 

Hieber, John C. & Co. 

Johnson & Fauikees 

age In nS & Wilson 
‘ & Sons, Inc. 
a ry Behrens & Co., Inc. 
Levey, Ralph M. Co. 

.ehmann, B.-Connor Co., Inc. 
av LLussk . Whiter & Coolidge, Inc. 
“Morrell Mills 

Newman-Levor Corp. 

@akhurst Co. 

Oceanic Trading Co. 

Payne & Co. 


Rodoma, Inc. 

Rogers, M. H., 

Schneider’s She “Peter & Co., Inc. 
simaveches, F. & Co. 
Stroheim & Romann 
Taylor, H. D. Co. 

Textile Mills Products Co. 
Thorp, J. H., & Co., Inc. 
Victor Textile Mills Co. 
Weiser, A., Inc. 

Weston Co. 
Witcombe-McGeachin & Co. 


UPHOLSTERY SPRING MFRS. 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Kay Mfg. Co. 


WALL FABRIC & IMPORTED PAPERS 


Standard Textile Products Co. 


WALL PAPER MFRS. & JOBBERS 
Baeck Wall Paper Co. 
Becker, Smith My Page, Inc. 
Birge, M. H., & Sons Co. 
Campbell, Wm., Wall Paper Co. 
Chicago Wall Paper Mf 
Commercial te Bid sd San” 
Dancer, R. C., 

Enterprise Wall 5 ae Co. 
Graves, The Robert Co. 
Griffin, Robt. W. Co. 
Hobbs, Robt. F., Inc. 
Hobbs Wall Paper Co. 
Imperial Wall Paper Co. 
Langhorne Wall Paper Co. 
Lincrusta-Walton Co. 
Plattsburgh Wall Esper Co, 
Schmitz-Hornin 

Stamford Wall bend Co. 
Standard Wall Paper Co 
Strahan,’ Thos. Co. 

Tait Paper & Color Industries 
York Card & Paper Co. 


WALL PAPER SUPPLIES 
Hanlon & Goodman Co. 
Huyck & Sons, F. C. 
Patent Cereals Co. 

Tacks Mfg. Co. 


WINDOW SHADES & SUPPLIES 
American Shade Roller Co. 
Boyer, F., Co. 

Hartshorn, Stewart Co. 
ames, T. M., & Co. 

ing, John, & Son 
O’Hanlon, Wm. & Co., Ltd. 
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